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ARCADIAN HYMN TO FLORA. 
BY R. H STODDARD. 


I. 


Come, all ye virgins fair in kirtles white, 
Ye debonair and merry-heasted maids, 
Who have been out in troops before the light, 
And gathered blossoms in the woodland shades— 
The footprints of the fiery-sandalled day 
Are glowing in the sky like kindling coals, 
The clouds are golden-rimmed like herent scrolls, 
Jaggéd and fringed, and darkness melts away ; 
The shrine is wreathed with leaves, the holy urns 
Brimming with morning dew are laid thereby, 
The censers swing, the odorous incense burns, 
And floats in misty volumes up the sky ;— 
Lay down your garlands and your baskets trim, 
Heaped up with floral offerings to the brim, 
And knit your little hands, and trip away 
With light and nimble feet 
To music soft and sweet, 
And celebrate the joyous break of day, 
And sing a hymn to Flora, Queen of May. 


II. 


O Flora, sweetest Flora, goddess bright, 

Impersonation of selectest things, 

The soul and spirit of a thousand springs 
Bodied in all their loveliness and light, 

A delicate creation of the mind, 

Fashioned in its divinest, daintiest mould, 

In the bright age of gold, 

Before the world was wholly lost and blind, 
But saw and entertained with thankful heart 

The gods as guests—O Flora, goddess dear, 
Immaculate, immortal as thou art, 

Thou wert a maiden once, like any here, 

And thou didst tend thy flowers with proper care, 
And shield them from the sun and chilly air, 
Wetting thy little sandals through and through, 
As all the Hower-maidens mast in morning dew, 
Roving amoung the urns and mossy pots, 

About the hedges and the garden plots, 
Straightening and binding up the drooping stalks 
That kissed thy sweeping garments in the walks, 
Setting thy dibble deep and sowing seeds, 

And careful-handed plucking out the weeds, 

A simple flower-girl, and lowly born, 

Till Zephyrus bore thee to the heavens away ;— 
And thus it was,—flying one pleasant morn 

Behind the golden chariot of the day, 

Sighing amid the winged laughing Hours, 

In love with something bright which haunted him, 
Sleeping on beds of bowers in arbours dim, 
Breaking his tender heart with love extreme, 

He saw thee on the earth amid thy flowers, 

The spirit of his dream! 
Entranced with longings deep he called the air, 

And melting bodiless in the warm, sweet South, 
Twined his invisible fingers in thy hair, 

And stooping, kissed thee with his odorous mouth, 
And chased thee flying in thy garden shades, 
And wooed, as men are wont to woo the maids, 
And won at last, and then flew back to heaven, 
Pleading with Jove till his consent was given, 
And thou wert made immortal—happy day !— 
The goddess of the flowers, and Queen of May ! 


Ill. 


Oh what a sweet and pleasant life is thine 
On blue Olympus, ’mid the gods divine ! 
Thou hast thy gardens, and a range of bowers, 
And beds of asphodel, unfading flowers, 
And many a leafy screen 
In arbours green, 
Where thou dost lie and while the hours away, 
Lulled by the drousy sound 
Of trees around, 
And springs that fall in basins full of spray ; 
Sweet are thy duties and employments there, 

Sometimes to wreathe imperial Juno’s tresses, 
And Cytherea’s with her bosom bare, 

Melting to meet the young Adon’s caresses, 
When he lies in his death-sleep, stark and cold, 

And oft with Hebe and with Ganymede, 

(A pious, poet task by Jove decreed, ) 
Entwining chaplets round their cups of gold, 
And round the necks of Dian’s spotted fawns, 
Like strings of bells, and Leda’s snowy swans, 
That floating sing in heaven's serenest streams, 
Like thoughts ot purity in poets’ dreams. 

And when red Mars, victorious from the field, 
Throws down his shining spear and dinted shield, 
And doffs his plumed helmet by his side, 

And kneeling athes his forehead in the tide, 
Thou dost a-sly with flowery fetters bind him, 

And tie his arms bebind him, 

And smooth with playful hands his furrowed cheek, 
Until, beguiled and meek, 
He kisses thee, and laughs with joy aloud! 
And when Minerva, lost in wisdom’s cloud, 
Muses abstracted in profoundest nooks, 
Thou dost unclasp her ponderous tomes and books, 
And press the leaves of flowers within their leaves ; 
And thou dost bind them up in Ceres’ sheaves, 
And wreathe Apollo’s lyre and Hermes’ rod, 
And, venturing near the cloud-compelling God, 
Sitting with thought-concentered brows alone, 
Bestrow the starry footstool of his throne ! 
And sometimes thou dost steal to Hades grim 
The shacowy realm of spirits dark and dim, - 
— oe gloomy Pluto, hard and cold, 
ith slumberous poppies plucked ’ 
Givest to Proserpine pyeet 8 of oo nian, 
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Such as she plucked in Sicily of old, 
In Enna’s meads, the solemn morn in May 
When she was stolen away ; 
Pressing it to her pallid lips in fear, 
She kisses thee for that remembrance dear, 
And then ye weep together ! eas 80 
When Cytherea knelt and plead with thee, 
And death was drugged, she let Adonis go 
And gave pale Orpheus Eurydice !) 
And when the night is waning thou dost soar, 
And walk the Olympian palaces once more ; 
When clear-eyed Hesper folds the morning star, 
And harnesses the winged steeds of day, 
And flushed Aurora urges on her car, 
Chasing the shadows of the night away, 
Thou dost with Zephyrus fly in pomp behind, 
Shaking thy scarf of rainbows on the wind, 
And when the Orient is reached at last, 
Thou dost unbar its gate of golden state 
And wait till she has past, 
And soar again far up the dappled b!ue 
And wet the laughing earth with -eshest dew, 
As now thou dost, in pomp an” triumph gay 
This happy, happy day, 
Thy festival, divinest Queen of May ! 


IV. 

O Flora, sweetest Flora, hear us now 
Gathered to worship thee in shady bowers; 

Accept the benediction and the vow 
We offer thee, that thou hast spared the flowers ; 

The spring has been a cold and lated one, 

Dark clouds and showers, and a little sun, 

And in the nipping mornings, hoary frost; 

We hoped but feared the tender seeds were lost, 

But, thanks to thee, at last they ’gan to grow, 
Pushing their slender shoots above the ground 
In cultured gardens trim; and some were found 

Beside the edges of the banks of snow, 

Like spring-thoughts in the heart of winter old, 

Or children laughing o’er a father’s mould. 

And now the sward is fulland teems with more ; 

Earth never was so bounteous before. 

Here are ged roses, throwing back their hoods 
Like willing maids, to greet the kissiggewind ; 

And here are violets from sombre woods, 

With tears of dew within their lids enshrined; 
Lilies like little maids in bridal white, 

Or in their burial garments if you will ; 

And here is that bold flower, the daffodil, 

That peers i’ th’ front of March, and daisies bright, 

The vestals of the morn, and crocuses, 

Snow-drops, like specks of foam on stormy seas, 

And yellow buttercups that gem the fields, 

Like studs of richest gold on massive shields, 

Anemones that sprang in golden years, 

(The story goes, they were not seen before,) 
Where young Adonis tusked by the boar, 

Bled life away, and Venus rained her tears— 
(Look! in their hearts, a small ensanguined spot !) 
And here is pansy, and forget me not, 

And trim Narcissus, vain and foolish elf, 

Enamoured (would you think it ?) of himself, 

Rooted beside a crystal brook, his glass ! 

And drooping Hyacinthus slain, alas ! 

By radest Auster, blowing in the stead 
Of Zephyrus, then in Flora’s meshes bound, 
Pitching with bright Apollo in his ground 

He blew the discus back and struck him dead ! 

Pied wind-tlowers, oxlips, and the jessamine, 

The sle: py poppy and the eglantine, 

Primroses, Dian’s flowers that ope at night ; 

And here’s that little sun the marygold, 

And fringed pinks, and water lilies, bright 
As floating naiads in the river cold, 

Carnations, gilliflowers, and savoury rue, 

And rosemary that loveth tears for + tong 

And many nameless flowers and pleasant weeds 

That grow untended in the marshy meads 

Where flags shoot up and ragged grasses wave 

Perennial, when autumn seeks her grave 

Among the withered leaves, and breezes blow 

A dirge, and winter weaves a shroud of snow, 

Flowers! oh what loveliness there is in flowers! 
What food for thought and fancy rich and snow! 
What shall we liken or compare them to? 

Stars in this trodden firmament of ours, 

Jewels and rare mosaics, dotting o’er 

Creation’s tessellated palace floor,— 

Or beauty’s dials, marking with their leaves 

The pomp and flight of golden morns and eves, 

Illuminate missals open on the meads, 

Bending with rosaries of dewy beads, 

Or characters inscribed on nature’s scrolls, 

Or sweet thoughts from the heart of mother earth, 
Or wind-rocked cradles, where the bees in rolls 

Of odorous leaves are wont to lie in mirth, 

Full-hearted, murmuring the hours away 

Like little children busy at their play, 

Or cups and beakers of the butterflies, 

Brimming with nectar, or a string of bells 
Tolling unheard a requiem for the hours! 

Or censers swinging incense to the skies, 
Pavilions, tents, and towers, 

The little fortresses of insect powers, 

Wiading their horns within, or magic cells, 
Where little fairies dream the time away, 
Night eltins slumbering all a summer’s » ‘ 
Sweet nurslings thou art wont to feed with dew 
From out thy urns, replenished in the blae— 

But this is idlesse all!—away !—away ! 

White-handed maids, and scatter buds around, 

And let the lutes awake, and tabours sound, 

And every heart its due devotion pay. 

Once more we thank thee, Flora, and once more 
Perform our riies, a8 We were used to do. 

Oh bless us, smile upon us fair and true, 

And watch the flowers till summer's reign is o'er; 
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Preserve the seeds we sow in winter time 

From burrowing moles, and blight, and icy rime, 

And in their season cause the shoots to rise, 

And make the dainty buds unseal their eyes, 

And wewill pluck the finest, and entwine 

Chaplets, and lay them on thy rural shrine, 

And sing our choral hymns, melodious, sweet, 

And dance with nimble feet, 
And worship thee, as now, serenely gay, — 
The goddess of the flowers and Queen of May! 
All hail! thou Queen of May ! 

Io! Triumphe ! 
Sartain’s Mage ine for August. 





THE ANTHESPHORIA AT A’ HENS. 


It was the Anthesphoria at Athens,—that flower festival which Greece 
yearly celebrated to commemorate -Persephone’s return from the dark 
worldof Hades. It wasa beautiful festival ; one of the loveliest where 
all was lovely; rich in Hellenic combinations of youth and beauty and 
sunshine, flowers, music, love, and mirth; rich in gentle associations and 
tender memories, in bright hopes, and regrets so soft the heart could not 
wish them exchanged for even the pleasures of possession. It contained 
all the best elements of Grecian life, and was one of the many charms by 
which the Hellene brought down to earth the blessedness of Olympos, 
and made his own the exquisite a of Heaven. Less grave than 
the Adonia, and less mystic than the Dionysia, but still containing a mean- 
ing in its ceremonies deeper than the mere form, the Anthesphoria was 
the darling festival of the woman, and the one to which they crowded the 
most willingly. ; i 

Other states of Greece celebrated this feast with r pomp of ar- 
rangement than did Athens; but none with more beauty. In Sicily, 
where, being the home of the Loved and Lost, her memory was dearer 
than elsewhere, it was one of the most important ceremonies of the year; 
fur each state and each city honoured its local deities above the general 
gods of the country, and made its sectional traditions of more value then 
the myths of the aniversal theocracy. The same procession—one of the 
flowers borne by women—was made elsewhere to the honour of other 
divinities ; as to Heré at Argos,and to Aphrodite at Cnossus. And beau- 
tiful indeed must it have been wherever practised! To see the maids 
and matrons crowding forth in the early spring-morning, while the air was 
fresh end the dew atill lay a on the grass, themselves more bright, 
and fresh, and fair; than the lustre flang by Eos on her way ; to see them 
when out through the city-gates, throw aside that stately, grave 
with which, covered as by a veil, they had walked through the thronged 
town, and spread themselves about the fields in merry groups of youth 
and love, and then to watch their pliant forms bending like sweet nymphs 
discovered, over the bedsof fragrant flowers, plucking the loveliest to 
wreathe into garlands for the statue of the innocent Persephone. Then 
returning homewards, as the hours drew on and the procession was about 
to be formed, their mirthfulness sobered into awe, as whispers ran from 
each to each, and young eyes looked fearfully round, when the bolder 
spoke of the dark god’s !ove,and wondered whether he were crouched 
behind the willow-tree yonder, listening to their voices, and perhaps me- 
ditating some second ravishment from earth ; and then,—the baskets fil- 
led, the garlands wreathed, many asandalled foot perfumed with the 
crushed rose leaves and the broken cyclamens, and many a robe-hem 
dyed with the meadow-saffron and the purple orchis—they returned to 
the town, again so sweetly grave, so gracefully slow,—oh, in faith of Love 
and Beauty, it was a sight almost too fair for earth and earth's dull sons, 
this concourse of gentleGrecian women! Not Olympos’ self might have 
scorned to hold them guests; not even the “ well-tressed” goddesses— 
not Heré, with her large and queenly eyes ; nor Aphrodite, caressing, 
loving, kind ; nor Artemis, so chaste and virginal ; nor Athena, majestic, 
noble, serene ; nor Hebe, with her rosy cheek; nor Eds, with her boun- 
ding step ; not the silver-ancled Thetis, nor the swift-footed Iris, might 
have disdained as attendant graces these beautiful women of Athens. 
The hierophants knew what they did when they selected the canephorai 
forthe public processions! They knew how much man owes to exter- 
nals for causesof belief; and they knew that beauty and its offspring, 
love, were the most powerful of these causes. To he chosen canephor 
was as if ‘‘ Beautiful’ were stamped on the lintel ofa women’s door. It 
secured herreputatioa for loveliness, and filled her tablets with lovers ; 
garlands were hung about her doors, and the threshold reeked with costly 
wine ; the city echoed with her name ; cups were emptied to her praises 
sung by the poets ofafeast: ber power was written on every wall, and 
her name inscribed on every tree, until Athens grew weary with the news 
that half-a-score of youths had fallen in love with some fair child seen as 
canephor at a procession! 

It was at the time when a large party, flower-laden, passed through the 
northern gate on the road from the wooded village of Acharne, thata 
dark-skinned, thoughtful man issued from one of the narrow bye-streets, 
and met the women immediately in front. That he wasa foreigner and 
no Grecian, even of a distant state, the swart skin, the thick lip, mild, but 
not so finely formed as the Hellenic—the long, almond-shaped eye, with 
its heavy lid drooping more than the lids of the lively Ionic people—the 
form more massive and less supple ; all would have betrayed, had not the 
dress been sufficiently strange to have at once marked him as analien. It 
had nothing of the white simplicity of the plain linen kiton, nothing of the 
unstudied grace of the chlamys, nothing of the grave majesty of the phi- 
losophic himation: it wasa rich dress, cumbersome by weight of adorn- 
ment andembroidery, but grand in its arrangement, and gorgeous in its 
colours. A striped and large head-dress, from which hung down a heavy 
tassel of many hues, depending low on the back; robes which covered 
breasts, arms, and body, not allowing even the hands to be seen, 80 great 
was his scrupulousness of decency; a thick girdle, massively embroider- 
ed and reaching to the knee ; chains and rings, ornaments for neck, arms, 
hands, ears, every part of the person or garments, where jewels could be 
scattered ; completed a costume which looked strange in the eyes of the 
Athenian citizens. With them,a short white robe, the kiton, with its 
simple bordering of onecolour, and that not often the gayest in hue, and 
the loose scarf or chlamys thrown without other order than its own grace- 
fulness about the wearer, sometimes fastened at the shoulder by a single 
jewel, or brooch of gold—their heads covered only by the wavy hair, in 
some leaf-crowned, the travellers wearing the petasos or round-brimmed 
cap ; sach was the fashion in Athens, at that time the most polished city 
in the world : then, as now,acknowledged the supreme in all matters of 
artistic taste. Not so luxurious as Corinth, not so gorgeous as Babylon, 
nor so stern as Laconia, it was the model of perfection, by its rare union 
of most bewitching beauty with extreme simplicity. 

Be that as it might, oar dark complexioned stranger walked through 
the streets of the violet-crowned in happy ignorance that any manof all 
this crowd could, even to himself, hold him lower. His head erect, his 
bearing dignified, his step firm, and all his movements stately, he passed 
through that gay and mobile crowd like one of the statues of the plain, 
endowed with life for a season only, but never with life’s quick sensations. 
| He was an Egyptian ; and could a son of Khemi believe that the barba- 
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rian Greek, the child of his age—he himself the seer, the sage,—could he 
believe in the euperiority of him? A:oun protect his own !such thought 
were blasphemy to the gods whose favourite he was! 

He met the company of women thus returning from their flower gather- 
ing in the Attic fields ; their veils drawa round to shade the sweet cheeks 
which blushed fur very consciousness of beauty : their eyes downcast, or 
glancing upward at rare intervals, witha shy but fervid look ; their gait 

ful; alltheir movements undulating, with a motion as far removed 

m, and yetas like to, dancing as is the grave cadence of a chant to the 

er measure of an erotic hymn. Baskets in their hands, and flowers 
rooping round on all sides; in the braided hair of the younger, flowers 
also, freshly placed, giving to some a wild Bacchante expression, to others 
a modesty most heavenly, lighting uP the dark eyes of this with a siren’s 
witchery of love, veiling the white lids of that with tenderer shade, en- 
hancing to each her particular perfection, and making the world revere 
where it furmerly only admired. The Egyptian thought of the young 
Isiac priestesses whom he had often seen tending the sacred serpents, 
feeding the holy ibis, dancing round the mother’s altar, while singing 
slow hymns to the tinkling sistrum, and performing other and more mystic 
acts of their most mystic faith ; and he inwardly contrasted these warm 
oung Iouic maids with the sterner serenity of his couutry’s daughters. 
he philosopher might prize the one, the man must love, the other. Bat 
ilosophy and love never yet went hand-in hand ; for mast not the pale 
moon’s cold beams be quenched in the fiery light of thesun? Aud so 
love quenches the cold reasonings of intellect, . 

He stepped aside, hanghtily enough ; as if to obliterate this act of con- 
descension un its instant of performance; and the party glided by. He 
had entered within the portico of a small but well-appointed. house; and 
there he remained, leaning agaiust the elaborate Corinthian pillar, all 
twined with creeping flowers as it was, musing long after the girls had 

sed, somewhat sadly, but not unkiudly. While he siood there the 
oor of the house opened within, and a young Athenian appeared on the 
marble threshold. Immediately bebind him, and holding his hand clasp 
ed in both of hers, was a woman more beautiful, more divine, than any 
thing the Egyptian had ever seen in dream or in reality. Not Aphrodite 
wheu she rose from ocean, wringing the salt sea-wa’er from her dripping 
tresses while couching luw in the floating shell, appeared more exqusite- 
ly fair to the laughing Loves and Graces, the awed Tritous, and the de- 
lighted gods ;—uot Heré, when sbe laid herself among the flowers beneath 
the golden cloud on Ida: nor Artemis, when she turned in her high 
course and came down to the Cretan shepherd-boy slumbering in the 
cave;—unot one of all looked more divine than did this bright creation of 
womanly perfection. Earopa, Leda, Daphne, Persephone ; and thou, 
Arethuss, with flying feet ; and thou, sweet Semele, lost by thy confidence 
in love; hapless Syrinx; and dearest Helen thou, ye all would have 
known as your equal in beauty Pythionica, the fairest woman in Athens! 

** Yet once more, my Lysistrates!” she said, in a voice whose tones re- 
sembled the notes ofa distant flute. ‘ Does it need so many prayers from 
Pythionica, before Lysistrates will give her one hour more of his time? 
Thou knowest my faith ia portents aud presages, and thou hast beard my 
last night’s dream. Cannot this determine thy hesitating will, or art 
thou so eager for thy chill Myrrha’s snowy smiles? It is not well, Ly- 
sistrates, to show so openly thy preference for this girl; thou mightest 
spare me this pang among so many !” 

The youth hesitated a moment, and in that moment the Egyptian turn- 
ed. His was a face which impressed him even more, though not so fa- 
vourably, as the glowing loveliness of his companion; yet seen thus, 
half turned away, half hidden in the gleaming tresses that strayed over 
her uncovered shoulder and lost themselves in the boy's convulsive grasp, 
it had as much of beauty as any face could wel! express. But nota 
beauty to be loved, only admired. The recklessness, the air of dissipa- 
tion, the traces of unbridled passions, all these were so mauy ecars ou the 
pertfection of that beauty: to the calm, grave, mild Egyptian, indelible 
sears. A moment’s flush of manly pride to duty crossed that passiouate 
brow ; a moment’s quiver of the lip eager for action, eager for renown, 
bespoke the transient waking of the better self; a momeut’s indecision, 
when Pythionica twined her arm round his smooth neck, and the pride 
and the mauliness were gone—faded into a Sybaritic softness of pleas- 
ure. One eager pressure on that uncovered shoulder; one wild, swilt 
se of intoxication; and the door closed, and they buth re-entered the 

ouse. 

An expression of contempt, and something like disappointment, cross- 
= the Egyptian’s face; but he pursued his‘walk through the streets of 

thens. . 

“Her dress not like that of a wife, her age not that of a mother, nor 
her fondness the fondness of a sister, what place can she hold by the 

oung man she has seduced from duty?” thought the Egyptian, look- 
ing round more than once at the flower-wreathed columns of that por- 

br 5 hoping to see the door re-open to relieve its captive from the suures 
of love. 

But Lysistrates forgot his duties as a citizen, his duties as an Athenian. 
He forgot his father’s tomb, where the sacrifices to the manes of the dead 
were still unpaid; Myrrha, his young, pale, patient bride, he forgot with 
the rest; and only the deep blue eyes of his beloved mistress mirrored 
his zemembrance or answered his desires. This was now the third day 
that Pythionica had held him thus enslaved, all Athens wondering where 
was Lysistrates, that neither at the gymnasium, nor at the agora, the 
Pnyx, nor the temples, had he been seen within the memory of man. 
And some talked of going to the magistrates and demanding a search fur 
him; others to the Scythian bowmen, the toxotoi, or city police, to louk 
through their tents, lest by chance young Lysistrates were hidden there. 
But nor magistrate nor bowman knew the hiding-place of the Athenian ; 
and only some of the younger men, laughing loudly, spoke mysteriously 
of the Athenian Medeia, the Enchantress of Men. 

The day advanced, and the Anthesphoria began. Even in the dark 
world of shadows Persephone perceived the udour of the fresk blossoms, 
reminding her of ‘he day when she gathered them so unsuspectingly in 
the Sicilian‘ tields, before the dread god had time toloveher. Yes, to the 
very dead is the memory of love a blessing: and the sweet cares ot atfec- 
tion can console the mute spirit in its tomb! Let not death be the seve 
rance of luve; shewn in other ways, but felt in all tensity, be ye sure 
that even i» Hades itself is this the god of life! 

Again the Egyptian mingled with the crowd: no, not so much mingled, 
as fullowed it apart, its judge and overlooker. Still maivtaining his 
stately bearing, he viewed all that passed with a scorn 60 visible that an 
Athenian, who unperceived had been walking by his side fur some time, 
laid his hand on the massive shoulder, sayiug,— 

“Ts so much ——- in aforeiga land good, O stranger? Do eagles 
quit their rocks to scoff at the fertile plains? Do gods look down trom 
Olympos only to contemn the world below? If not these, nor should an 
alien and a stranger in the favoured Jand of Athene, the world-renowned 
museum of Greece!” 

The Egyptian turned haughtily: with a hasty gesture repelling the 
hand laid so familiarly on him; turning to answer harshly, annoyed that 
any should dare to thus address him: but something in the Athenian’s 
face seemed to change his determination. There was so rauch of manii- 
ness, 80 much life, and energy, and thought which had humanity as its 
object; so much vivacity, intellect, and affection, that he paused as if 
reading sone pleasaut poem, watching those pleasant features. 

“ Thy ceusure is just, Athenian,” he said, gravely, though not with the 
same pride he had hitherto shewn. “ It is not right that the eagle should 
scoff at the small birds playing in the sunlight, when volunterily he has 
descended from heaven to mingle in their sports. if I have borne myself 
too haughtily siuce | first visited Greece, it is because | have felt myself 
among children, not men; infants, and not equals to us, the sons of 
Khemi.” 

“ And yet our country has produced children who may well stand be- 
side thy men,” answered the Greek, good-humouredly. ‘“ Their names 
will live as long as nature or art endures. What further immortality on 
earth can ye possess?” 

“ These giant-children ? — 

“ Solon, Thales, Pythagoras, —— 

“ Hold, Greek! argue for thyself, not me! I know but little of thy 
country’s biography, yet it seems to me that [ have heard these names as 
belonging to disciples of old Nile. Not to themselves, uor their gods, 
nor their fathers, did they owe their wisdom. What little they possessed 
came through a chiuk in the Egyptian adytum.” 

The Athenian’s brow grew a shade more red ; but he laughed the low, 
sweet, lonic laugh, sayieg — 

“ Our country is more youthfal than thine; aud therefore it is but just 
that ye should teach us. When we gave our gods their mundane life, 
men peopled the valley of the Nile; when Triptolemus sowed the first 
corn from the car of Demeter, art and science were in their zeuith with 
ye. These things the Halicarnassian teaches us; and he saw what he 
related.” 

“ And may it not be that, far beyond that record of the beginning 
which each nation assumes to itself, lies a world of order? May it not be 
that life brought forth her myriads, aud cities elder than the city of a 
Hundred Gates received their inhabitants, while yet Egypt and Greece 
Were s\umberiog voide? Can we trace the first wukeuiug uf the infant day- 


beards of an elder world, as ye are infants before us.” 


ful in its grave solemuity, while thoughts, far deeper than h-d utterance, 


tarned to the heavens with a feeling of awe he neither wished nor at- 
tempted to subdue. ° ; 

“ Under fear of the gods,” he ‘hen said, breaking the silence which 
had become painful to him, “ might there not have been coevals, though 
unequal ?’’ 

ra What, in Greece and Egypt? No, friend ! as little as between the 
gods and men ; and they were not coeval, though unequal enough! Tne 
life of the Hellenes, when contrasted with that of the Egyptians, by it- 
self would show where seniority as well as mastersbip existed. The love 
of gauds, and games, and sounding nothings, the engrossing interest of 
mere amusement, the levity ye call vivacity, the puerilities ye call artistic 
taste,—aill these mark the difference between ye and the grave worship- 

rs of a god of silence, the Egyptian son of Khem! I speak not in self- 
war tn but in astonishmeat;—astonishment that men can be found 
willing to live on the appearances of things, which ye prize so highly 
and willing to accept them as realities.”’ 

“Thy meaning?” 

“Thy gods would explain it ! Do ye believe that they are the men and 
women of passions and desires which ye paint them? Does Zenus steal 
men’s wives? Was Aphrodite caught in the golden net of her spouse ? 
Are all these things true or mythic 7” 

“ An answer in recrimination: thy bulls, cows, swine, and leeks, thy 
crocodiles, and thy cats, thy snakes and thy birds,—are these fit gods ?— 
these so far superior to the laughter-loving who won Ares to ber embrace, 
or to the Zeus who gave Heracles to Alomena? Art thou not quarrelling 
with the husk when the core is but the same? So our philosophers also, 
—of thine 1 know nothing, neither bow much they profess nor how much 
they believe—but do our sages credit these popular tales? No! To 
the artisan every myth may be a truth, but to the philosopher in 

“ Every truth isa myth. Thais would thy sentence have ended hadst 
thou not been standing beneath the shadow of thine own Parthenon! Of 
our worship but one word: if thou art wise, it will suffice; if foolish, 
twenty would deafen thee. Nature has oue mystery: in the sea, the 
river, the plain, the flower; in the human voice, tae human eye; in beast, 
and bird, and reptile: in love, hate, and death,—it is equally written, 
equally inexplicable. And this mystery, in all its enshrinements, has the 
edes of Egypt striven to express, while veiling. Uuder every act of its 
forms it is there to be found; and the discrepancy of our outward wor- 
ship is nullified by its secret concordance.” 

* And this mystery ?”’ 

“Ts Life.” 

The Egyptian spoke truth ; this was the meaning of that strange wor- 
ship in the Nils valley; then, as now, a world’s wonder and a world’s 
scandal, where the solution was not given with the riddle, 

A burst of music from the choristers accompany ing the procession, for 
the moment stopped all further conversation ; while a shower of buds fell 
on the marble pavement, and down the broad steps, strewing the pedes- 
tals of the statues, and falling into their bosoms, hanging on the garments 
of the men, and oa the tresses of young girls, and into the vutstretched 
hands of children ; filling the atmosphere with perfume and the music of 
sweet leaves rustling, in memory of love for the yet living Persephone. 
If Life was the key to the Egyptian, Love was the meaning of the Gre- 
cian, faith. They did not know that both were one. 

The procession again formed itself in order, now that the prayers and 
sacrifices were over, aud the garlands hung about the tigure for which 
they were twined ; and down the steep of the Acropolis it wound past 
all its temples, statues, altars, trees, and flowers, through the gates, and 
down the broad steps flanked with glorivus sculptures, until the maids 
and matrons forming it, once more stood by the swart Egyptian stranger 
and his guide. 

Meidais lovked at them coldly ; too mature for boyish love, too busy 
for philosophic abstractions, he considered the train in the simple light ot 
usefulness, and contemned because he did not understand. The women 
glanced wonderingly, seeing these two men standing there so idly when 
worship to the gods was going on ; and those who, not forming part of 
the procession, remained at home, peeping through their veils as they 
crowded to the house tops, spoke loudly ia condemnation of their impiety. 
But the thunderbolt of Zeus lay cold, and the bow of Apollo was un- 
strung. Impious as they might be, the gods did not punish, and man had 
no right to judge. The women near at hand gave a softer sentence than 
those far away ; but then, Meidias was a universal favourite among them 





of the you - 
Lysistrates. A youth followed them ata little disunen, appeen, — 


The Athenean wondered to see his companion's face become so beaauti- | gauged in arrangivg a bunch of violets just bought from one of the Violet 


sellers in the agora. It was the son of Sophilos, Glaucus the young war. 


passed through bis mind. There was something mysterious in this influ- | rior and statesman, oue of the most favourite orators in the Payx; rathor 
ence to the light-hearted Greek ; and he looked iuto the dark face up-| too free, perhaps, and independent of custom, and indifferent to opinion 


—but still respected as much as if be had been the archon himseif, 

The Egyptian, much interested in the girl, followed in the track, see; 
where the streets became narrower, Glaucus stealing, as if by ohane. 
quite close to the young heiress; and whenthe mother was not looking 
one violet from the buuch was pressed into her hand. Myrrha’s chek 
faintly flashed, but she walked on with the same compeced talon as be. 
fore. The Egyptian smiled grimly when he saw her mother watch and 
the slaves press nearer after Glaucus had gone. When tho Hower was 
blown they talked of tying up the !eaves. Bathe did not kaow the mean. 
ing of the next passer-by,—an old woman, who, tottering feebly through 
the streets, fairly brushed against the snowy robe of Myrrha. She seem. 
ed to linger, too, and her hand surely touched the maiden’s, else the pro- 
cession and its beauty had dazzled his eyes. He did not know that she 
was one of the class who made their living, and that no inconsiderable 
one, by love affairs, and legal as well as illegal marriages. She had been 
employed by Glancus from the first, and now came on his last errand. A 
hurried word below her breath, and then the old woman tottered on to 
meet her patron in a narrow court. 

Before the mother reached her home Myrrha had consented to fly,— 
first to Beotia, and then through the wide sea to some far colony in the 
west. 

Pythionica fell ill that day. Some said that her last supper of lam. 
preys had disagreed with her; others, that the approaching marriage of 
Lysistrates annoyed her; a third, that a pimple had appeared on her nose; 
a fourth, thather pet dog had died. At any rate Pythionica was ill, and 
Athens must mourn; and Athens did mourn. The ablest physicians were 
summoned to attend on her; the finest men in Attica made hourly jn. 
quiries ; never since Cecrops founded the city had a woman possed more 
influence. Not Corinna, when the prize of poetry was awarded to her 
over Pindar; not Aspasia, when Pericles désvcaded from the bema and 
wept to gain her pardon; nor Lais, when Eubotas of Cyrenv refused her 
hand and stole her portrait; not one of these created more gossip or more 
interest than did Pythionica’s sudden illness. A woman’s digestion was 
a nation’s talk. Even the public business stood still, that the orator might 
hear how the fair etaira was ten minutes since. Lysistrates was inconso. 
lable. He sat by the bedside of his languishing mistress, aud wept till 
very nearly as illas herself. While he dried his tears, Glaucus was kis- 
sing Myrrha’s shoulder. 

The night came on, dark and uncomfortable. Pytbionica was worse, 
and Lysistrates frantic. The porter was almost crashed beneath the 
loads of fruit, flowers, charms, and amulets, that poured in for the sick 
goddess; and the slaves fought amongst each other in despair at their 
toil of carrying them. Darker and darkercrepton the night. Sarely 
Persephone was weeping by the side of Aidoneus; surely Selene was 
lamenting Endymion; there must be grief among the immortals, there 
was such gloom with men! 

The door of a virgin’s chamber slowly opened, and a pale form clad in 
white, trembling as her fair hand held by the lintel to prevent herself from 
falling in her agitation, peered anxiously into the adjoining room. It was 
her mother’s, and and she must pass through it betore she could gain the 
door where Glaucus waited. Long and anxiously she looked and listen- 
ed; butshecould not perceive any undue motion in that white mass of 
drapery beneath which her mother slept, nor could she hear other sound 
but the deep breath of slumber. Walking lightly on the points of her 
small, unsandalled feet, she passed through, aud came to the door oa the 
opposite side. She opened it. Fortunately the hinges were not rusted 
nor the pivot grating; it swung aside without noise, and she left it ajar. 
And now she stands at the top ot adeep flight of steeps leading down into 
the men’s apartments, where her father and the slaves all siept. This 
was more dangerous, in case of discovery, than the passage through her 
mother’s room; for what excuse could she frame for being found at night 
alone among chambers where it was forbidden her to go ia the daytime? 
As she crossed the corridor, and heard the breathings of some and the 
stirrings of others in their beds, a rush of virginal shame checked her 
steps. But too far gone to recede, she regained her courage, spurred 
faster by hearing her mother stir and wake. She opened the back-door 
which led into an obscure street, and stood out beneath the open sky,— 
the fugitive rushing into forbidden arms. 

When ouce done, repented of. To be despised by all her companions, 
and her name held up to scorn in Athens; to be under the ban of a stern 
law, exiled tor ever hen her native city, the pride and darling of ali its 





for his gay, gullant beuring, his manly beauty,—to say nothing of his en- 
tertainments ; and the stranger, too, though no Greek, was yet somewhat 








lovely to Athenian eyes; fur he was dignified and well featured—and 
what femuie heart cannot the good graces of person touch ? 

As they slowly fullowed in the train of worshippers, discussing as men 
do discuss the utility and meanings of what they saw, the Egyptian sud. 
denly called his companion’s attention to one of the procession, who for 
the first time now caught his eye. She was a young girl, one of the ca- 
nephorai, bearing her basket of flowers more gracefully than even the 
most gracefulof the women abouther. She wasa true pictureof youth 
wheo most youthfal and beautiful in its youth But through all the con- 
ventional calm and modesty of demeanour prescribed by custom to Attic 
virgins, a world of love, and strength of will, and power of character, 
shoue out through her blue eyes, and was depicted on her smooth but 
large forehead, where thought and feeling seemed conate. Her hair was 
braided loosely round her oval head, covering the upper part of an ear 
which looked like a smail sea shell, 80 exquisite were its curves, and so 
delicate the faint pink lining to the pearly white! the colour of the tresses 
was a deep rich brown, golden in the suulight; her eyes were large, the 
lids broad and thickly fringed; the expression frank, fearless, yet timid 
of herself. Her dress was the white jong kiton, with the heavier shaw! 
drawn round the ancles, and the square dipluidion, or loose boddice, fast- 
ened up to the throat. She was Myrrha, the daughter of one of the 
wealthiest citizens of Athens, and now betrothed to Lysistrates, the lover 
of Pythionica. Not that this love affair was much obstacle! Myrrha was 
young, lovely, and rich, and would, with proper management of contempt, 
and neglect, aud control, make a fair housekeeper, a supportable wife, 
for the luxurious Lysistrates in his homely hours. 

“This beautiful girl, than whom no Isiac priestess is more pure, no 
sacrificer to Athor more lively—what rank does she hold, and what is 
her life?” 

“She is Myrrha, daughter of a wealthy citizen affianced to Ly- 
sistrates.”’ 

“And who is Lysistrates 1” 

“ Here he comes,” answered the Athenian. The Egyptian turned and 
— the yorth whom he had first beheld on the threshold of Pythionica’s 

ouse. 

“He 7” exclaimed the Egyptian in amazement. 

“ Why not? because he loves Pythionica, thinkestthou? Pshaw! the 
one is his love, the other will be his wife. Betieve me, O stranger, not 
thuch analogy exists between the two relationships.”’ 

“ Bat dves the girl love him ?” 

“ Her looks cau answer thee,” said Meidias langhing ; and they both 
glanced towards the maiden An expression of deep pain, of terror and 
disgust was on ber usually calm face; and her open eye had sunk, too 
heavily laden by despair to raise itself from earth. 

_“* He sat,” resumed Meidias, “ on the day of betrothment, his head in 
his hands, gnawing his aader lip, and cursing the tardy ceremony which 
kept him so many houra from Pythionica. In one thing he was honest, 
for he did not assume alove he did not feel. It was a bargain—a mere 
— of wealth, not of affection ; and as a partaker in such he played 

is part. 

“ And will Myrrha be satisfied with such a husband ?” 

“Oh, yes! why should she wish fur additional links to her inevitable 
chain? If Lysistrates is happy out of doors. there is more chance of his 
being contented within. Happiness makes virtue in nine cases out of 
ten; and the greatest happiness an Athenian wife can know, is to be less 
guarded than her neighbours, and less suspected than they. Our maid- 
ens leave off visious of love when they lay aside their puppets. They 
are not practicable as realities or as companions.” 

“Aud this is the domestic life of the Touic race—that proud race which 
assumes to itself ail nebility, all virtue?” 

“An enviable life, too!’ Must we be dissatisfied because we cannot 
bind all ourjswels iato ons carcanet? May not the zone have one, and 
the arm-baud another? Cannot friendship fill ap the want left by an im- 
perfect love, aud passion supply the place of a Platonic equality of soul ? 
Socrates was content with Aspasia’s smiles when Xanthippe’s curses fell 
the heaviest; and Pericles could forget bis pride beneath the sime hea- 
ven of frieudship. Believe me, we are wise to sodivide our treasures ; 
there is less chauce of losing them !”’ 

The ceremony was over; the maids and matrons prepared to depart, 
—returniug to the homes where they lived like prissued birds who watch 





children; to appear before Glaucus even as a thing of levity and forward- 
ness—all these thoughts made poor Myrrha weep, and tremble,and shrink 
within the shadow of the wall, praying silently for death, annihilation, — 
anything but continuance of her preseutstate. Artemis for that moment 
won her from the grasp of Eros, and the pale severity of Athene judged 
her without mercy. 

A man’s step—a man’s low whisper—a hasty blessing—a warm em- 
brace—and Myrrha was in the arms of her lover, pressed to his heart, his 
dearest treasure on earth. 

The Egyptian passed and saw them both. He had just come from the 
door of Pythionica to hear that she was dead. 

* Death yonder, here life and love: 80 goes on our world,” he thought. 
“‘Oaly in the tombs do they meet in one: with the Greek, distiuct, be- 
cause unknown in their true essence; with us, understood, and united, 
and indissotuble.” 

Not many days after this, Meidias and the son of the Dark Laud were 
again walking through the city, conversing as usual on the great and pain- 
ful difference between reality and custom whea they fellin with the 
funeral train of Pythionica. They followed it through the gate, and for 
some distance down the sacred way; when close by the road-side ina 
spot more beautiful than poet orpainter ever imaged, the procession stop- 
ped, and the funeral rites began—the most gorgeous that Athens had 
seen for centuries. Sacrifices by the hecatomb were mude; gold and 
jewels lavished like sand; and incense and precious ware, and al! vala- 
able things, scattered forth with a profusion unheard of. A magnificent 
monument waserected to the memory of this tair woman, this all-charm- 
ing hetaira; aud the men returned home to bar the doors of the women’s 
apartments, and to sue for divorces if their wives looked out on the 
street. 

Going home, another party was encountered, rather ditterent from this. 
A young girl, reviled, cursed, tied with cords, and weeping bitterly, was 
brought fur judgment before the helias s, the magistrates of the Suncourt. 
No voice was raised in her favour, and the whole volume of the law was 
against ker. The gods, the statutes, and custom, all conde:nned ; and 
Myrrha was adjudged to perpetual infamy. 

“Is this right? Is this virtuous 7” asked the Egyptian. 

 O stranger! wise and yet foolish,” answered Meidias, ‘ canst thon 
not judge better than thine indignation? It is detection which creates 
crime. Had Myrrha escaped, she wouid have been leniently spoken ot, 
—being pursued and captured, she must be condemned tor example’s 
sake 

“« Bat Lysistrates was the greater sinner. He 

“ Deserved to be stoned? Granted. Yet it is not the custom in Athens 
for maidens to choose their own husbands, however virtuous, nor to ruo 
away from their betrothed, however vicious. Myrrha was right in mo- 
rality, but wrong in custom; and every nation holds conventional forms 
far dearer than it does the highest morality. A melancholy fact. but trae. 
Offend against every thing bat social rules. Let the gods judge thee. 
and hope; but never raise thine eyes if man is the arbiter of thy punish- 
ment. Cheat, lie, live viciously in secret, but. keep to the rules of the 
society of the time, and thou art respected ; live by the laws of truth and 
real virtue, and break man’s, and thou art condemned. Lysistrates was 
wicked, Myrrha impradent; he will be a general, she is an outcast. 
Farewell. Think of this the next time ye put to death the slayer of a cat 
and honour the conqueror of nations: for ye, too, fulfil this faw of socie- 

”” 

The Egyptain turned away, fall of bitter thought. The Greek had spoken 
truly. Vice and virtue are not as facts in themselves, but as observances 
in the world. “ When,” he thought, “ will mea know and practise 
truth, and care more for the award of the gods than for the opision of 


” 





society 7?” 


He asked himself this question in the days when Athens was in her 
glory and Thebes had long declined; now both are in the dust, but the 
answer, “ The time has come,” hath not yet been given. In the dim, 
distant future, ever!—Fraser’s Magazine. 





SEA-ROAMERS—OLD JOHNNY WOLGAR. 
“List ye landemen all to me.” y ” 
That “one half of the world dues uot kuow bow the other half lives, 
is a very aucient truth, | fancy, and, in spite of the advances of knowledge, 
it is perfectly applicable, L believe, in the present era of mankind. Every 
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god, or mark the moment when the child becomes man? Nor the com-] the sunshine through the bars. Last of the train, guarded by her moth 
mencemant, Greek, nor the transition? We may be children to the grey- | aud attended by slaves came Myrrha, the betrothed 14 
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is own world, or a little plot cut out of the great mass to which 
poy te Mens and habitudes confine his experience, and which he calls 
“ if Raed 
yd means of earning a subsistence, modes of human toil, so out 
of the great high-ways of industry, so disconnected from the regular rat- 
tle and bustle of the community, so lowly, lone, and independent of ull 
neral interests, that, with regard to ordinary observers, they may be 
said to be absolutely invisible to the naked eye. You must search for 
them, stoop down to them, handle them, as you would some minute and 
mysterious process of animal life; put your ear to them, smell at them, 
before you can ascertain or guess at their nature and use. 

The accidents of my life have often brought me into very intimate com- 
munion with the poor, so as to make me perfectly familiar with their dis- 

ositions and habits, as dependent upon the — circumstances of 
their condition, and let me into many secrets of strange drudgery and pri- 
vation, which, as I never saw them mentioned under any head in the 

uarterly reports of our ever-increasing prosperity, are, | imagine, very 
little known or felt for out of the bosoms of the sufferers. The obscuri- 
ty, remuteuess, and narrowness of their “ world,” and the extreme In- 
significance of their relations with the worlds of other people, readily 
account for the sort of exile in which they live from common sympathy ; 
a state still further secured to them by the gentle aud quiet humility of 
their own manners and deportment; for, though the last, the lowest 
among the sons of toil, they are never forward to announce themselves in 
the augry language of repiuing and discontent. 

I have lately been much in the company of a class of lowly labourers, 
calling themselves Sea-roamers, who work out, | think, about as stubborn 
and precarious a “‘ daily bread” from this earth of ours, as any mea who 
have ever fallen under my observation. They are not of the order of ad- 
venturers called “ wreckers ;”’ the service of the wrecker is uncertain and 
occasivnal; whereas, the roamer is a never-fuiling attendant at the sea- 
side, where he wanders about from morning till night, to pick up (if God 
sends him luck, says he) the refuse, the offal of the sea, native and extrane- 
ous, that is castashore by thetides. The Sea-roamer stands in about the 
same relation to eet as those Cyclops-like figures, with sacks at their 
backs, which my London readers, no doubt, must have often seen lurking 
about under back walis, aud in dingy corners, Wiles the treasures of cin- 
der heaps. These searchers of cinders are more abject in their appear- 
ance; they are black, blear-eyed, aud have a furtive, \arcenous look about 
them, which is not prepossessing ; but still they may be bonest (when 
back doors are shut); and as to substantial profits, they rather outdo, [ 
believe, the poor rangers of the beach. I shall, perhaps, best illustrate 
the netare aud vicissitudes of sea roaming by some little account of the 
life of one of its most assiduous followers—a man with whose ways I 
happen to be deeply conversant, and who surely deserves some notice, as 
having been long known between Castle Point and Birley Gap, on the 
coast of 8S , as “ King of the Roamers.” Halt an hour's biography, 
collected from his pilgrimage of nearly four-score years on this globe, 
may not be unentertaining, i hope, to ihe reader, and, perhaps, not quite 

uninstructive. 

“Old Jobuny Wolgar" had always lived in his native place, a small 
town on the coast of S————, where in one form of enterprise or another, 
he had always, as the phrase is, followed the sea. I propose tosay little 





of him but what I actually saw during the last two years of his life. | 


Through the vigour of his manhood he had been an industrious and able 
fisherman, was part Owner of a boat and nets, could make a trip to * the 
other side” once in a season,@oard an Indiaman in the channel on a dark 
night, and ‘al! that sort of thing;’’ got married, came to be a father, and 
lived prosperously ; till time at length had his usual effects with Johnny, 
as with all flesh; he grew old, was decided to be not seaworthy, sold his 
share in the boat that he could no longer serve, turned shrimper and pur- 
veyor of periwinkles, till he could no longer stoop to pick them up, and 
so dwindled away, step by step, till he finally settled intoa roamer, con- 
tent to take his pittances from the bounty of that element, from which he 
had once gallantly forced, as it were, his subsistence; a poor pensioner 
of the waves, au humble dependent on the chance-medley of “jetsam and 
flotsam.’’ 

He went on in this character without change, or wish for change, for 
many years; and at the period when I first became acquainted with him, 
and when he was seventy-two years old, he was still a simple roamer, re- 
lying on his own exertions for his subsistence,and for that of a wife about 
as old and crazy as himself. The first sight of him told you at once that 
he was nocommon man. You could not pass him on the beach like an 
every-day fish, I promise you. In his appearance were signs of age and 
decrepitude rather more marked than the years he had passed seemed tu 
warrant; buat Johnny had “ lived hard,” ina very hard sense of the word. 
His face was hollow and grim, the eyes little better than blanks, dim, 
pale, deep sunk in bis head, and overthatched with a white bushy brow; 
the nose long and sharp, and the jaws skeletonized, and grizzled over from 
cheek to throat with a stubborn beard an inchin length. His skin had 
not a tinge of red upon it, but, without any hue of sickliness, was mel- 
lowed by sun and wind, and age, intoa fine Rembrandt tan, and furrowed, 
and puckered, and knotted, like the bark of an old tree. On this time- 
worn, aud weather-beaten head grew a very picturesque sort of hat, 

ainted black, and glazed, with a cupola top and a broad flapping brim, 

vom beneath which dropped down a few lank locks of wiry hair. With 
all this raggedness, there was an expression of extreme mildness and be- 
nevolence in his countenance; every feature was roughened and distigured 
by long suffering and exposure; but amongst all his marks of hard usage, 
there was not oue of ill-hamour or discontent. Of his person you might 
fairly declare that he was still entire; he had all his limbs about him, 
though ia truth, his usufruct in them was singularly limited. Rheumat- 
ism, he used to say, had clapped him in irons all over; his joints were all 
double-locked, and would as little bend as his shin bones. But in losing 
his suppleness, he had fortunately hardened upright, and it was among 
his few varieties that, if no longer apt at a hornpipe, he was as stiff and 
straight as a Prussian grenadier. He wore a smock-frock on his body, 
while his lower Jimbs were smothered in rags, so that he had not in the 
least the appearance of a creature of coat and breeches, but may have 
been said rather to have been bandaged thandressed, By various means, 
direct or indirect, he contrived at least to provide a sufficiency of cover- 
ing to keep out the weather, and that done, his utmost pride on the score 
of dress was thoroughly satisfied. 

This rigid body, so contined and mummied, will scarcely be thought 
properly appointed for walking, or any such violences. In fact, my old 
friend performed all his excursions on horseback, and he considered this 
means of locomotion, that was still spared to him, as an ample compensa- 
tion for all the losses and crosses with which he had to reproach the 
weather and the world. “Keeping ahorse” had not the same meaning 
with him as with ordinary riders. His horse was not a supernumerary 
servaut, to be used one day and neglected another, as whim might suggest, 
but the main spring of his whole system, his staft of life; to have de- 
prived him of it would have been to doom him to perpetual imprisonment, 
and shut him out from all the uses of the eel. It was his legs, his 
liberty, his everything. How he supported this necessary creature I 
could never exactly ascertain. In the summer time it fed cheaply if not 
abundantly (it was neither glutton nor epicure, I answer for it) on the 
compound aud spontaneous vegetation of hedges and ditches; and during 
the barrenness of winter, a little eleemosynary damaged hay, from one 
kind farmer or another, was sufficient, it was found, to keep off absolute 
famine ; what farther provision there was, lam not, I confess, prepared to 
set forth. 

The horse Bob, or “Old Bob,” as he was most pertinently defined, 
was precisely the one that I should have chosen for Johnny, for it was 
impossible to conceive any thing more happily in keeping with al! his 
peculiarities. I never saw his exact parallel; yet I have no bad eye, as 
we say, fora horse. He was some sixteen years old when I had first the 
luck to see him, and, as far as looks were concerned, could not have been 
older had he lived sixteen centuries. Every bone in his body was ana- 
nan tae defined, all his flesh appearing, as it were, to have been dragged 

omnes 's sides, and to bag down in u vast tense ot-belly. His great 
aoe oe bore about the same proportion to bis straight, scraggy 
boundi > pump bears to its handle; and at its opposite extremity, 
quite -) Re ad line of his sharp, knotty back, was another oddity 
ily. ena teristical, in the shape of a tail, which stuck out horizon- 
uy? consisted of about a foot of naked stump, fringed near the root 
with a scanty and irregular wisp of grizzly hair. He had b iginall; 
@ bieck, but bie oes p of grizzly hair. He had been originally 
; out, as black coats are went, had apostatized into a Mu- 
latto ; and, like all old coats, teo betrayed t and ding th 
it had suffered in its whole course of Ssatertapll ‘tans tiaahae ortaie laces 
: wear and tear, together with large 
and frequent spots of bare corny skin, whi : 7 
het otal, ced ’ sin, which stared out like patches of 
another stu, and gave the poor animal the same ragged, motley, | 
“sald aspect that distinguished his lov; t aa ; his a oad 
ack, with a sack for his saddle, Joh ing master. On th 18 reveren 
oa Ato »Johnny usually took his station about an 
y-light, and was seldom . : 

a tarndlnn Pigs m restored to the ground before dark. 

ud ceremony of mounting were b 
> aah ‘ y no means the least enter- 
taining actot his day to lookers-on, though a sore tax on his own iofirmi- 
ties. With the help of two or three of his neighbours, who would preate 8 
weeely be present, and his own hooked fin ers, he contrived to eae 
le up and fall upon his belly across his horse's back, where he lay 





straightened out and see-sawing like a plank, till he was stopped by his 
friends, who would swing him round, and push him, and pull him, and 
poke him about, and so, at Jast, compel him to sit. This difficulty con- 
quered, he bad still much to do before he got fairly under way. Firat, 
his basket was handed up to him, the receptacle of his prizes, which he 
duly placed on his left thigh; he thea introduced his left arm with the 
assistance of the right under the arch of the handle, and secured both ar- 
ticles in their places, by means of three or four turns of the bridle round 
his wrist. Bob, with mavy other faculties, had eitirely lust his sense of 
bridle; yet the implement was stil! retained, and, bitless as it was, fast- 
ened to his head as to a post, not only for decency’s suke, hut as some- 
thing for Jobnny to take hold of for his ease and security. Now, as our 
adventurer never dismounted when abroad, uviess tempted by a mighty 
high prize indeed, aud asthe act of dismuunting aud sgein mounting 
was, with such casual help as he could procure, in itself equivaleat to at 
least half aday’s work, he had provided against the necessity of leaving 
his seat by a simple instrument of his own invention. a long pole witha 
spike aud a hock at one end, with which he had learned to stick, pick, 
pull and bring to basket all such valuables as he was ordinarily in the 
habit of meeting with. Thus fully equipped, he fearlessly trasted kim- 
self to the elements, making his way at a steady and solemn pace to the 
shore. During all the stormy season of the year he was as one of the na- 
tural parts of the sea-side, a something that one could as little have afford- 
ed to miss, as a point of the bay, or the sands at low-water. There was 
cliff, aud beach, and wind, and rain, and sea, and surf, and, “ Old Johnny 
Wolgar.” For me, who was a sea-roamer like himself, there seldom 
passed a day in which I did not encounter him, and from oar continual 
familiarity, we soon became sworn friendsand allies. I watched him 
narrowly, and have him, I think, in all his lineaments and actions tho- 
roughly by heart, His riding was delicious. Nothing could be more se- 
date and slow than Bob’s pace (he hed but one), and a man on his back 
would naturally have been subjected to little more agitation than in his 
easy chair. But Johony had a series of actiuns, a regular body-work en- 
tirely of his own making, which, contra: ted with the grave deportment 
of his beast, had a very ludicrous effect. A hasty observer might have 
attributed these actions to fair riding, but they were, in tratn, in con- 
formity rather with the speed at which his horse ought to have gone, than 
to any movement which he could actually be charged with. This system 
of self-impulsion (which gave him the air of outriding his horse all to 
nothing) was originally adopted, perhaps, from testiness and impatience, 
and came at length to be persisted in as a mere habit, though it bad the 
good effect of giving him a degree of exercise and warmth, which it was 
quite foreign from Bob’s will or power to be in any way accessory to. 
The limits of authority and service had been long settled between them; 
their acts were all grown into matters of custom and prescription, and 
there was no resistance on one side, because there was no command on 
the other. Each may have bad his vagrant wishes, his unruly thoughts of 
a little faster or a little slower; but these never ripened into deeds. At 
every twentieth pace Johnuy stepped; and at every thirtieth pace, Bob 
stopped; Johnny stopped to see or fancy he saw something; and Bob 
stopped, it was not easy to say why, but he did; aud so they proceeded, 
if such a term can be applied to them, darkling on their way through 
gloom and mist at the edge of the roaring surt, as satisfied with their des. 
tiny and each other as any couple in the world. } 

The journey conducted on these principles, amounted (including the 
outward and homeward passage) to about five miles, and was performed 
generally in about seven hours. As a feat of aciivity, this may not be 
thought much of; yet with its usual accompaniment of wind aad wet, it 
would have killed thousands, I fancy, who make far more noise in the 
world than Johnny. For his part, he made not the least account of the 
weather, as it addressed itself to his poor old hide, considering it good or 
bad only asit furnished provision for his basket. A fine day wasa storm 
of wind from the south-west ; and if there was a deluge of rain with it, 
why so, it wasa mere chip in the porridge. He satin the rain withas 
much composure and apparent unconsciousness as a gooseberry-bush. 
Not that he had the preference for such exposure, but that. duty impelling 
and his character asa roamer being at stake, he had brought himself to 
this Spartan contempt of suffering, The south-east and south-west gales, 
the fiercest of the winter, were precisely those that sent most riches to 
the shore, so that if ever there was a day in the week peculiarly bad, 
Johnny had alwaysthe luck to be in the thick of it. He was often, to be 
sure, buffeted about by the wind most craelly ; and, in the weakliness of 
his latter days, had sometimes much ado to maintain himself in any decent 
posture of ease, safety, or digaity. You might have seen him ina squall, 
clinging with both arms reund his horse's neck, tail to wind, his basket 
cipsized and hastening fitlully homewards, his lance overboard, and him- 
self in momentary danger of his dismissal before the rage of the tempest. 
This hecalled “lying to.”’ On such occasions his fragmental dress would 
be sorely discomposed, entire vestments would be blown from his back ; 
while such rigging as still adhered tohim became so loosened and at 
large, thathe rattled in the wind like a ship ‘“ in stays.” 

His capabilities of endurance, in this war of wind and rain, were a 
striaing exemplitication of the force of habit. All the injury that the 
weather could do him it had done; he was as stiff and cramped as it was 
possible to be, and having reached this degree of fixedness and schirro- 
sity alive, he trusted his impenetrable trunk to the inclemenciesof the 
skies as confidently as his water-proof hat. The same remarks will pre- 
cisely apply to his fellow traveller Bob, of whom it could no longer be 
said that he was nimble and frisky, but who would stand to be pelted at 
by a winter's rain with a degree of spirit and alacrity that would shame 
the best Arabian that ever was bred. 

In his manners Johnny was exceedingly respectful, preserving a state- 
ly ceremoniousness in his deportment that savoured much of what we 
understand by the “old-school” of politeness. Whenever we met he 
always took off his hat, heldit scrupulously at some distance from. his 
head, and made mea most deferential bow. Idid not like this humility 
of obeisance, for though a great admirer of gentleness of manners, and 
no confounder of the distances and degrees that separate the classes of 
men, yet age with me has it, own rauk, its dignities in wrinkles and 
white hairs, that supersede all other distinctions. Whena very old map, 
though in rags, prostrates himself before me, an upstart of yesterday, I 
cannot help feeling a sense of impropriety in the act, of violence done 
to the just order of precedence, as founded in@he laws of natural eti- 
quette, which no lowliness and beggary on his side can reconcile me to. 
The distinctions of rank should surely be maintained ; but what is greater 
in its claims to tender and respectful consideration, than threescore and 
ten? Johnny was pretty nearlya match for any body, but a few paces 
from that common home which makes equals of us all. With such feel- 
ings, I soon explained to him that he might spare his bow ; but whatever 
may have been the worthiness of my inteutions,they quite missed their 
mark, for the old man was so taken with what he was pleased to think my 
condescension in this respect, that he bowed to me with ten times 
more determinacy than ever, defeating me in the perverse spirit of 
Steel’s funeral recruits, ‘the more he gave them, the merrier they 
looked.” 

it will scarcely be supposed that I was so incurious as not to have my 
peep into his basket. I would not trifle with my reader’s suspense. But 
what does he suppose that I saw there 1 What was the result of the la- 
borions preparations, the toilsome marches, and long scuffing with the 
tempest that I have explained tohim? The produce was variable ; but 
the following inventory may be relied upon as a pretty fair representation 
of its kind and amount for four days out of the six:—*“ A piece of woed, 
oak, with a pail in it, (important) ; three piecesof rope, (not worth much, 
but fit for oakum any day); an old shoe, slight, and upper leather want- 
ing (good for nothing, but will burn) ; abit of stranded fish of the flat 
kind, much bruised. and rather “ on the go,’’ (to be reserved for dame 
Wolgar’s judgment) ; a piece of canvass, a mere rag, and quite retten, 
(see how it turns out when dry, and when the worst’s told will do for 
the paper-makers); a piece of blue cloth, coarse, butin tolerable pre- 
servation, (do for a seat for son-in-law’s breeches, make a mop, or a thou- 
sand things) ; seven bones of the cuttle-fish (sold at three-pence a pound, 
tu make pounce, or ‘“ something white’ for the doctors) ; the brim of a 
hat ; no great matter, but to be taken home for consideration) ; a ship’s 
block belonging to—(Hush!).’” Add to this miscellany,a handful or two 
of sticks or chips for fire wood, and you will have what Johnny would 
have esteemed a very reasonable day’s allowance. ‘And what, Johnny,” 
said I, “ may be the average amount of your daily profits ?”—Why, Sir,” 
said he, “ taking one day with another, I think I might go so far as to 
say fourpence aday.” He sometimes got less, sometimes nothing. but 
he sometimes got more, sixpence, a shilling ; and this very precarious- 
ness of his returns gave an animation to his pursuit, tbat blinded him to 
its worthlessness, aud was its own sufficientreward. “I wonder what it 
will be to-day,” he would say at starting; and this wonder at his age 
was worthanything. A wb of gin might be picked up, there was no tel. 
ling, and here was a ground of hope thatsent him day after day to the 
beach, with a heart as light as his basket. 

He had his comforts too of a more substantial character. Little as you 
might have thought of him, he bad generally a piece of bread and cheese 
stowed away in some hole of his dress orother. This he called his din- 
ner, and, incredible as it may appear to some people, he desired not a 


better. He never was hungry, and had therefore outlived all relish in 
eating. He used to talk of his stomach as if it and he were two persons, 
as if be hed no living sympathies with it, and provided for its necessities 
as for ibose of his horse, or any foreign matter dependent on bis care. 
“ My stemach,” he would say, ‘* wants something, but I care little about 
it.” He kuew that he should become faint and weak by long inanition, 
and, to avoid this extremity, required himself to eat, having certain signs 
through the day out of bimself, which regulated for him the season when 
this cuty was to be performed. It was not, “I feel hungry,” but, ‘* itis 
low-water’ or “ the flood-tide is making,” and out came the b and 
cheese 

Such were the duties and delights of Johnny’s winter days. In the 
summer, whose gentle winds and moderate seas bring no harvest to the 
beach, he fors his natura! haunts, cast away his lauce and basket, and 
appeared in the tame, dull character of an inland traveller and trader. 
Amongst his worldly goods, be numbered a cart which had descended to 
him from his father, though he bad mended it till you might almost sa 
he had made it. One of the wheels, | believe was aboriginal and he 
to point it out as something not to be matched by modern wheel wrights. 
In this vehicle, such as it was, with Bob appended, and freighted with 
a light cargo of nuts, gingerbread, and such child's matters, together with 
a few fish occasionally, when he could raise mouey or credit for the par- 
chase, he visited the neighbouring villages and farms, the delight of little 
children, the plaything of v llage maids, and the butt of every clown that 
had a joke and a grin to spare. By such excursions he beguiled a little 
the long light of the summer ; but they yielded him a miserable profit, 
and no cordial pleasure in any way. He would return sometimes bring- 
ing sad accounts of trade, and the condition of the country. “There 
never were such times, would you believe it ?—a pint and a balf of nuts 
three ha’p'orth of ginger bread, with three whitings, and a dab, no more, 
and a day’s work, it was enough to ruin any man. The fact is,” said he, 
‘‘ there is no money,” and he put ena definite look that added, “and you 
have my authority for saying so.” 

He languished under the tiresome sameness and stillness of sunny skies 
and dusty roads, and yearned for the animating violence and all the hurly- 
burly of the beach, with a piping gale from the south. Besides, there 
was a meanness, a paltry narrowness in all his inland transactions, that 
humbled and dispirited him. He who had so long been used to deal with 
the ocean, and bargain with the storm, could ill condescend to biggle with 
a child for a halfpenny, and squabble with an old wife over « stale mack- 
erel. 1 hasten, poor old soul! as he did, to bis end. va 

Towards the close of a wet and stormy day in February, a man living 
at the tide mill close upon the sea shore, observed Johnny's horse, at the 
distance of about half a mile from him, standing alone on the beach, his 
rider being nowhere to be seen. Assuch a circumstence was not quite 
unprecedented, he retired to his work, giving it little consideration; but 
when, in half an hour afterwards, he looked oat again and saw things 
precisely in the same posture, he began to think, making all due allow- 
ances fur their peculiar usages, there was something in this protracted 
steadfastness of the horse, and concealment of his master, that was strange 
and alarming. An hour elapsed, the night was drawing on, and still 
there was no change; when the man, a good-natured fellow, who knew 
Johnny well, and would not have had him come to harm for a irifle, felt 
his apprehensions so much awakened, that he determined to walk down to 
the place where the horse stood, and ascertain whet was the matter. 
When he had got better than half way, he began hallooing as he waiked, 
and then stopped in the tearful hope of seeing Johuny’s weil known hat 
peep up above the long level ridge of the shingles, and hearing himself 
hailed in his turn; but no such image appeared on the dreary waste, and 
no voice but his own mingled with the ravings of the wind and the roar 
of the surf. He then advanced till he discovered the body of the old 
man, lying on its face, stretched stiff out (as it always was, lying or stand- 
ing,) and close under his horse, whose nose was droopin down, till it 
rested apparently on the shoulders of his master. With a sickening fore- 
boding of the trath that held back his feet, the man was still willing 
to hope that the travellers were both asleep, and he called out lustily 
upon Johnny ; but received no tidings in return, except from the horse, 
who raised his head, looked at him for a momeut, and then resumed his 
former attitude, to wait fur another signal of release, which was never to 
be seen again. The friendly miller now hastened at once to the body, 
“gave it a bitof a kick,” crying,“ Master Wolgar, Master Wolgar, 
stooped down, and turning over the face, found the old roamer stiff and 
cold—that indeed he had been for years, and alive—but he was now stiff 
and cold,and dead. His horse’s bridle was still twisted as usual round 
his wrist, and had he not been discovered before dark, the patient beast, 
confined by that slight bond as by a chain of iron, would have stood, pro- 
bably, till he had dropped and perished by his master’s side. 





It was “a fit,” people said, that thus suddenly terminated poor Johnny's 
career; and the coroner, with all bis skill, could make out but littlemore 
than what will be found of us all in vur turn, that he was “ found dead.’ 
This was following up his business with a gallantry that was worthy of 
him, facing the enemy to the last momeut, and dying underarms. He 
had complained of no indisposition, no unusual sensations on last leaving 
his home ; but started on his expedition with his accustomed alacrity 
beat his way against wind and rain, to the ordinary boundary of his out- 
ward voyage, and there “ brought up,” to rest from his roaming for 
ever. 

In a few days a solemn bell announced to us poor Johnny’s funeral, al- 
ways an impressive scene in a small community, where all are known, 
and the meanest is missed. There was no lack of honest mourners to 
follow him ; and ifI breathed out my prayer with the rest for his peace, 
it was an act of obsequiousness (to say nothing of feeling) which | owed 
him, had it been only in return for the many, many times that he has bared 
his white head to the wind in courtesy to me. 





MILTON MARRIED. 


CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNAL OF MARY POWELL. 
(Resumed from Albion of June 2d. ) 
Aug. 21. Saturday.—Oh heaven ! can it be possible? am I agayn at 


Forest Hill ? How strange, how ——_ an event, tho’ brought about with 
teares !—Can it be, that it is onlie a month since I stoode at this toilette 
asa bride? and lay awake on that bed, thinking of London ? 
a month! and oh! this present one will be alle too short. 

It seemeth that Ralph Hewlett, shocked at my teares and yé alteration 
in my looks, broughte back a dismall report of me to deare father and 
mother, pronouncing me either ill or unhappie. Thereupon, Richard, 
with his usuall impetuositie, prevayled on father to let him and Ralph 
fetch me home fora while, at leaste till after Michaelmasse. 

How surprised wasI to see Dick enter! My arms were soe fast about 
his neck, and my face prest soe close to his shoulder, that I did notfor a 
while perceive y® grave looke he had puton. Atye last, | was advised 
to ask what broughte him soe unexpectedlie to London ; and then he 
hemmed ard looked at Ralph and Ralph looked at Dick, and then Dick 
sayd bluntly, he hoped Mr. Milton woulde spare me to go home till after 
Michaelmasse, and father had sent him on purpose to say soe. Mr. Mil- 
ton lookt surprised and hurte, and sayd, how could he be expected !o part 
soe soone with me, a month’s bride ? it must be some other time : he had 
intended to take me himselfe to Forest Hill ye following spring, but coulde 
not spare time now, nor liked me to goe without bim nor thought I should 
like it myself. But my eyes said 7 shoulde, and then he gazed earnestlie 
at me and lookt burt ; and there was adead silence. Then Dick, hesita- 
ting a little, sayd he was sorrie to tell us my father was ill; on which I 
clasped my hands and beganne to weepe ; and Mr. Milton, onan coun. 
tenance, askt sundrie questions, which Dick answered well eneugh ; and 
then said he woulde not be soe cruel as to keepe me from a father I soe 
dearlie loved, if he were sick, though he liked not my travelling in such 
ansettled times with so younga convoy. Ralph sayd they had brought 
Diggory with them, who was olde and steddy enough, and had ridden 
my motber’s mare for my use; and Dick was for our gettin forward a 
stage on our journey the same evening, but Mr. Milton insisted on our 
abiding till the following morn, and woulde not be overruled. And gave 
me leave to stay a month, and gave me money, and manykind words, 
which I coulde mark little, being soe overtaken with concern about dear 
father, whose illness I feared to be worse than Dick sayd, seemg he seem- 
ed soe close and dealt in dark speeches and parables. After dinner, 
they went forth, they sayd, to look after ye horses, but I think to see 
London, and returned not tll supper. 

We got them beds in a house hard by, and started at earlie dawn. 

Mr. Milton kissed me most tenderlie agayn and agayn at parting, as 
though be feared to lose me; butit had seemed to me sve hard to brook 
y® delay of even afew hours when father, in his sicknesse, was wanting 
me, thatI took leaveof my husband with less affection than! mighte 
have shewn, and onlie began to find my spiritts lighten when we were 
fairly quit of London with its vile eewers and drains, and to breathe ye 
sweete, pure morning ayre, as we rode swiftlie along. Dick called Lon- 
don a vile place, and spake to Ralph concerning what they had seene of it 
overnighte, whence it appeared to me, that he had beene pleasare-seek- 
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more than, in father’s state, he ought to have beene. But Dick was 
6 a reckless lad;—and oh, what joy, on reaching this deare place, 
father had onlie beene suffering under one of his usual stomach 
, which have no danger in them, and which Dick had exaggerated 
Mr. Milton woulde not otherwise with me ;—I was a little 

shocked, and coulde not belp scolding him, I was y® gainer; but 
he boldlie defended what he called his *‘ stratagem of war,” suyingit was 
quite allowable in dealing with a Puritan. 

As for Robin, he was wild with joy when I arrived ; and hath never 
ceased to hang about me. The other children are riotous in their mirth. 
Little Joscelyn hath returned from his foster-mother's farm, and is noe 
longer a puny child—’tis thought he will thrive. I have him conrtantly 
im my arms or riding on my shoulder: and with delight have revisited alle 
my olde haunts, patted Clover, &c. Deare motheris most kind. The 
maids as oft call me Mrs. Molly as Mrs. Milton, and then smile and beg 
pardon. Rose and Agnew have been here, and have made me pro- 
mise to visit Sheepscote before I return to Loudon. The whole house 
seams full of glee. 


eit | 


Hi 


Monday.—It seems quite strange to heare Dick and Harry singing 
et songs and drinking y® king’s health after so recentlie hearing his 
soe continuallie spoke agaynst. Also, to see a lad of Robin's age, com- 
ing in and out at his will, ‘clog aniething or nothing ; instead of being 
ever at his taskes, and looking at meal-times as if he were repeating them 
to himself. I know which! like best. 

A most kind letter from Mr. Milton, hoping father is better, and pray- 
ing for news of him. How can I write to him without betrayiog Dick? 
Robin and I rode, this morning, to Sheepscote. Thoughte Mr. 
Agnew received me with unwonted gravitie. He tolde me he had 
Feceived a letter from my husband, praying news of my father, seeing I 
had sent him none, and that he had writ to Bim that father was quite well, 
never had been better. Thenhe sayd to me he fexred Mr. Milton was 
labouring under some false impression. I tolde him trulie, that Dick, to 
get me home, had exaggerated a trifling illness of father’s, but that 1 was 
guiltlesse of it. He ie Dick was inexcusable, and that no good end 
coulde justifie a man of honour in overcharging ye truth : and that, since 
I was innocent, I should write to my husband to clear myself. I said 
briefly, I woulde ; and I mean to do so, onlie not to-daye. Oh, sweet 
countrie life! I was made for you and noneother, This riding and walk- 
ing at one’s owne free will, in ye fresh pure ayre, coming 1n to earlie, 
heartie, wholesome meals, seasoned with harmlesse jests,—seeing fresh 
faces everie daye come to y® house, knowing everie face one meets out 
of doores,—supping in the garden, and remaining in the ayre long alter 
the moon has risen, talking laughing, or perhaps dancing,—if this be not 
joyfullnesse, what is ? 

For certain, I woulde that Mr. Milton was here ; but he woulde call our 
sporte mistimed, and throw a damp upon our mirth by not joining in it 
Boe I will enjoy my holiday while it lasts, for it may be long ere I get 
another—especiallie if his and father’s opinions get wider asunder, as I 

ine they are doing alreadie. My promised spring holiday may come to 
nothing. 

Monday.—My husband hath writ to me strangelie, chiding me most un- 
kindlie for what wasnoe fault of mine, to wit, Dick’s falsitie ; and won- 
dering I can derive anie pleasure from a holiday so obtayned, which he 
will not curtayl, but will on noe pretence extend. Nay! but methinks 
Mr. Milton presumeth somewhat too much on his marital authoritie, wri- 
ting in this strayn, I am no mere child neither, nor a ranaway wife, nor 
in such bad companie, in mine own father’s house, where he firste saw 
me; and, was it anie fault of mine, indeed, that father was not ill ? or 
can I wish he had beene? No, truly! 

This letter has sorelie vexed me. Dear father, seeing me soe dulle, 
askt me if I had badnews. I sayd I had, for that Mr. Milton wanted me 
back at y® month’s end. He sayd, lightlie, Oh, that must not be, I must 
at all events stay over his birthdaye, he could not spare me sooner ; he 
woulde settle all that. Let it be soe then—I am content enoughe. 

To change y® current of my thoughts, he hath renewed y¢ scheme for 
our visit to Lady Falkland, which, weather permitting, is to take place 
to-morrow. ’Tis long since I have seen her, soe I am willing to goe ; but 
she is dearer to Rose than to me, though I respect her sack, 








Wednesday.—The whole of yesterday occupyde with our visit. I love 
Lady Falkland well, yet her religious mellanchollie and presages of evil 
have left a weight upon my spiritts. To-daye, we have a family dinner. 
The Agnews come not, but the Merediths doe, we shall have more mirthe 
if less wit. My time now draweth soe short, | must crowd into it alle 
y® pleasure I can; and in this, everie one conspires to help me. saying, 
“Poor Moll must soon return to London.” Never was creature soe pet- 
ted or spoylt. How wasit there was none of this before I married, 
when they might have me alwaies? ah, therein lies the secret. Now, 
we have mutuallie tasted our losse. 

Ralph Hewlett, guing agayn to town, was advised to ask whether I had 
anie commission wherewith to charge him. I bade him tell Mr. Milton 
that since we should meet soe soone, I need not write, but would keep 
alle my news for our fire-side. Robin added, “Say, we cannot spare her 
yet,” and father echoed the same. 

But I begin to feel now, that I must not prolong my stay. At the leaste, 
not beyond father’s birthday. My month is hastening to a close. 


Sept. 21.—Battle at Newbury—Lord Falkland slayn. Oh, fatal loss ! 
Father and mother going off to my Lady: but I think she will not see 
them. Aunt and uncle Hewlett, who brough: y® news, can talk of no- 
thing else. 

22.—Alle sadnesse and consternation. I am wearie of bad news, pub- 
lic and private, and feel less and less love tor y¢ puritans, yet am forced 
to seem more loyal than I really am, soe high runs party feeling just now 
at home. 

My month has passed! — 

Sept. 28.—A most displeased letter from my husband, minding me that 
my leave of absence hath expired, and that he likes not the messages he 
received through Ralph, nor y® unreasonable and hurtfulle pastimes 
which he finds have beene making my quiet home distastefulle. Asking, 
are they suitable, under circumstances of nationall consternation to my 
owne party, or seemlie in so young a wife, apart from ner husband? To 
conclude, insisting, with more authority than kindnesse, on my immediate 
return, 

With tears in my eyes, I have beene to my father. I have told him I 
must goe. Hesayth, Oh no, not yet. I persisted, I must, my husband 
was soe very angry. He rejoined, What, angry with my sweet Moll? 
and for spending afew days with her old father? Can it be? hath it 
come to this alreadie? I sayd, my month had expired. He sayd, Non- 
sense, he had always askt me to stay over Michaelmasse, till his birth- 
days he knew Dick had named itto Mr. Milton. I sayd, Mr. Miiton had 

en no notice thereof, but had onlie granted me a month. He grew pee- 

vish, and said ‘Pooh, pooh!’ Thereat, after a silence of a miaute or 
two, I sayd yet agayn, | must goe. He took me by ye two wrists and 
sayd, Doe you wish to go? I burst into tears, but made noe answer. 
He sayd, That is answer enough,—how doth this puritan carry it with 
you, my child? and snatched his letter. I sayd, Oh, don’t read that, and 
would have drawn it back; but father, when heated, is impossible to con- 
trowl ; therefore, quite deaf to entreaty, he would read yé letter, which 
was unfit for him in his chafed mood; then holding it at arm's length, and 
smiting it with his fist,—Ha! and is it thus he dares address a daughter 
of mine ? (with words added, I dare not write )—but be quiet, Moll, be at 
peace, my child, for he shall not have you back for awhile, even though 
he come to fetch you himself. The maddest thing I ever did was to 
give you to this roundhead. Heand =" Agnew talked me over in soe 
many fine words.—What pcssessed me, I know not. Your :nother always 
said evil woulde come of it. But as long as thy father has a roof over bis 
head, child, thou hast a home, 

As soone as he woulde hear me, I begged him not to take un soe, for 
that I was not an unhappy wife; but my tears, he sayd, belied me; and 
indeed, with fear and agitation, they flowed fast enough. But I sayd, I 
must goe home, and wished I had gone sooner, and woulde he let Diggo- 
ry take me! No, he sayd, not a man Jack on his laud shoulde saddle a 
horse for me, nor would he lend me one, to carry me back to Mr. Milton; 
at the leaste not for a while, till he had come to reason, and protested he 
was sorry for having writ to me so harshly. 

“Soe be content, Moll, and make not two enemies instead of one. 
Goe, help thy mother with her clear starching. Be happy whilst thou 
art here.’ 

But ah! more easily said than done. “Alle joy is darkened; the 
mirthe of the land is gone!” 





Michaelmasse Day.—At Squire Paice’s Grand dinner we have been 
counting on see many days; but it gave me not ye pleasure expected. 

Oct. 13.—The weather is soe foul that I am sure Mr. Milton woulde 
not like me to be on y® road, even would my father let me goe. 

— While writing y® above, heard very angrie voices in y¢ court-yard, 
my father’s especiallie, louder than common; and distinguished the 
words “ knave” and “ yarlet,” and “ begone.” Lookt from my window 


and beheld a man, booted and cloaked, with two horses, at y* gate, par- 
leying with my father, who stood in an offensive attitude, and would not 
let himin. I could catch such fragments as, “ But, sir!” “ What! in 
such weather as this?” ‘Nay, it had not overcast when I started,” 
“Tis foul enough now, then.” “Let me but have speech of my mis- 
tress.” ‘You crosse not my threshold.” “Nay, sir, it but to give her 
this Jetter :”—and turning his head, I was advised otf its being Hubert, 
old Mr. Milton’s man; doubtless sent by my husband to fetch me. 
Seeing my father raise his band in angried action (his riding whip being 
in it,) I hasted down as fast as 1 coulde, to prevent mischiefe, as well as 
to get my letter; but happily not soe fleetlie as to see more than Habert’s 
fying skirte as he gallopped from y¢ gate with the led horse by the bri- 
dle; while my father flinging downe y® torne letter, walked passionate- 
lie away. I clasped my hands, and stood amazed for a while,—was 
then advised to piece y@ letter, bat could not; oulie making out such 
word as “ Sweet Moll,” in my husband’s writing. 





Oct. 14.—Rose came this morning, through rain and mire, at some risk 
as well as much inconvenience, to intreat of me, even with teares, not to 
vex Mr. Milton by anie farther delays, but to return to him as soon as 
possible. Kind soule, her affection toucht me, and I assured her the 
more readilie I intended to return home as soone as I coulde, which was 
not yet, my father having taking y® matter into his own hands, and per- 
mitting me noe escort ; Sut that I questioned not, Mr. Milton was onlie 
awaiting the weather to settle, to fetch me himself. That he will doe so, 
is my firm persuasion, Meanwhile, I make it my duty to joyn with some 
attempt at cheerfullnesse in y° amusements of others, to make my father’s 
on a to y® house less irksome ; and have in some measure suc- 
c : 


Oct. 23.—Noe sighte nor tidings of Mr. Milton.—I am uneasie, fright- 
ed at myself, and wish I had never lett him, yet hurte at y® neglect. Hu- 
bert, being a crabbed temper, made mischief on his return, I fancy. Fa- 
ther is vexed, methinke, at his owne passion, and hath never, directlie. 
spoken in my hearinge, of what passed; but rayleth continualle agaynst 
rebels and roundheads. As to mother,—ah me. 








Oct. 24.—Thro’ dank and miry lanes and bye roads with Robin, to 
Sheepscote. 

Waiting for Rose in Mr. Agnew’s small study, where she mostlie sit- 
teth with him, oft acting as his amanuensis, was avised to take up a print- 
ed sheet of paper that lay on y@ table; but finding it to be of Latin vers- 
ing, about to laye it downe agayn, when Rose came in. She changed 
colour, and in a faltering voice sayd, ‘‘ Ah, cousin, do you know what 
that is? One of your husband's provfe sheets. I would that it coulde 
interest you in like manver as it hath me.”’ Made her noe answer, laying 
it aside unconcernedlie, but secretlie felt, as | have oft done beture, how 
stupid it is not to know Latin, and resolved to get Robin to teach me. 
He is noe greate scholar himself, soe will not shame me.—I am wearie 
of bearing of warand politicks; soe will try studdy for a while, and see 
if ’twili cure this dull payn at my heart. 


Oct. 28.—Robin and I have shut ourselves up for three hours dailie, in 
y°® small book-room, and have made fayre progresse. He liketh his of- 
tice of tutor mightilie. 

31.—My lessons are more crabbed, or I am more dull and inattentive, 
for I cannot fix my minde on my book, and am secretiie wearie. Robin 
wearies too. But I will not give up as yet; the more soe as in this qui- 
ete studdy I am out of sighte and hearinge of sundrie young officers Dick 
is continuallie bringing over from Oxford who spend manie hours with 
him in countrie sports, and then come into y® house, hungry, thirstie, 
noisie, and idle. I know Mr. Milton woulde not like them. 

—Surelie he will come soone 7—I sayd to father last night, I wanted 
to hear from home. He sayd, ‘‘Home! Dost call yon taylor’s shop 
your home ?”’ soe ironicalle that | was shamed to say more. 

Woulde that I bad never married !—then coulde I enjoy my childhood’s 
home. Yet | knew not its value before I quitted it, and had even a stu- 
pid pleasure in anticipating another. Ah me, had I loved Mr. Milton 
more, perhaps I might have better endured ye taylor’s shop. 





MATRIMONY. 


PART II.—CHAPTER VI. 

_Twenty years are passed over in our narrative. Most of the persons 
hitherto mentioned survive; but we will briefly chronicle our old ac- 
quaintance—both the tiving and the dead. 

First, then, the Earl of Eskdale lived sixteen years of the period 
elapsed ; latterly he was very gouty, and very cross. His daughters con- 
tracted marriages de convenance, and live and look as most such women 
do, — they are rather plainer, and rather worse-tempered than the 
generality ; turther they will concern us not. 

The Countess of Eskdale, now countess-dowager, is unchanged. Her 
husband often made her angry while living, by comparing his sickiy, 
faded grandchildren, with the pure specimens of health he saw cantering 
in the Park, and who, in reply to his inquiries, told him they were “ Sir 
Arthur Douglas’s boys, aud they so like their mother!” The poor old 
man fortunately never saw his grandson, William Armstrong, or he might 
have instituted still more disagreeable comparisons; but, guided by the 
wilful Geordie Douglas, who had taken a violent fancy to the “ kind old 
gentleman,” he found one of his few pleasures in meeting and chatting 
with them, and in one of those fits of longing to hold commanion again 
with those we loved he sought Ellen’s presence—once more were her 
fair arms clasped round his neck—the happiest moment, though tinged 
with pain, that he had known for years; and, doubtless, but that Lady 
Douglas could not enter the dwelling-place of Lord Rashleigh, her care 
would have soothed the last moments of the dying peer, when neglected 
by his own children. The Earl of Eskdale was the cause of still further 
anger in his wife—even in his grave! While keeping up Jes bienséances 
asa widow, in all her habitual elegant decorum, there were some be- 
quests in the will of her defauct lord which rankled in her heart deeply 
and enduringly. 

An auuuity of five hundred per annum was left to William Armstrong, 
as a token of affection for his excellent and amiable mother (Lord Ash- 
leigh had, to his credit, ofered to make a liberal allowance for his son’s 
education, many years before, which mrs. Clan Alpine refused )! Then 
there was an annuity to John Jones, whom her ladyship discovered to be 
the son of a black-eyed house-maid in former days; and anvther to one 
Laura Smith, who—O Lady Eskdale, injured paragon of domestic vir- 
tue!—was then filling the office of your own confidential maid, as her 
dewure mother had done before her. 

While these things, bitterly resented, were acting upon the unhappy 
woman's mind, and rendering her more unamiable than ever, it never 
struck her that, had she shown as much strength of affection for her hus- 
band as she did uow strength of jealousy, such accideuts might not have 
happened. Of course, “ the base-born,” whenever so detestable a sub- 
ject came upon the tapis, met less mercy than ever. The mention of 
Lady Douglas's name had once been interdicted, but was allowed again 
at present, because it was pleasant to prophesy the downfall and des- 
truction of all presumptuous *‘illegitimates:” not that her son would 
allow it in bis presence, he was yet too much of a gentleman; but it 
Hed gratified his silly wife, who was always jealous of the memory of 

en. 

“Too much of a gentleman "’—that has a suspicious sound ! Alas! little 
of the gentleman did remain in him, who had been for a tine as much of 
one asthe average of his compeers. His wife was an average peeress— 
nothing more. She was well “fitted” by the French mantua-maker, as 
becomingly coifée by the French maid, sang as well as the rest of T.’s 
pupils, did every thing as well as the rest of every body else’s ; in fact, 
she was of the sisterhood of correct fashion. Somehow—perhaps through 
our old friend, La Ballerina—Lord Rasbleigh had learned to fancy women 
of incorrect fashion most; there was more variety, more interest; the 
never were hypocritically demure at any rate; they did not sit sleepy, 
and cat-like, the claws drawn in, giving a hideous squall when their tail’s 
dignity was invaded, then scratching till the blood came. You knew 
what to expect—they did squall, they did scratch like furies, granted ; 
but then, you did not feel asuamed of yourself in your own house after- 
wards; you did not meet the apothecary on the stairs, warning of “ deli- 
cate nerves,” and a “ too susceptible organization ;” while the children 
were cowed by a spiteful governess because “ dear mamma was suffering 
so sadly ;” and then you had a good deal of fun for the wild ca*’s scratch- 
ing. Le jeu valoit bren la chandelle: 4 fall purse or a diamond ring made 
this pussy good tempered and charming again, with all the piquancy of a 
woman who feels she has behaved ill, and would fain make it up. 

When one considers that the habit of “ Ballerinaising” was early for- 
med, there is little wonder that daty could not make Lord Rashleigh 
“ forsake all others aud cleave only to his wife.’’ If women would but 
be true to each other! But his mother had excused what as a wife she 








herself would never have forgiven. The reputation he possessed did not 








de corps, bewailed the fate of a “ sweet angel’’ who had been in a six 
weeks’ fit of the sulks ; but others, true to themselves as women, liked 
the admiration of one “who knew the world” (feminine) so well; ang 
their husbands also approved of such admiration. All men estimate that 
which they — according to the current value, more than the intrin. 
sic worth: the stamp of Lord Rashleigh’s opinion gave this current value 
and there was no fear of his appropriating the coin—the amusement of 
the hour, when away from his more congenial haunts, was all he ht: 
and this was well understood. His lordship was grown a portly and 
strikingly handsome man, save that, toa refined taste, there was an ex. 
pression ne free, derived from the “ free companions” he lived 
among ; and though he was sedulously respectful where respect was due, 
you felt that he feared he might make a mistake, he was 60 very careful, 
We must remember, that now by his father’s death he has become Ear) 
of Eskdale. His children were sickly ; the elder ones had died, inheri- 
ting from their mother a consumptive tendency. Her health decayed 
pos $. and the best trait in the husband's character was that, being truly 
good-natured, he began to feel for his wife when her form shrank and 
rouge ill became the hollow cheek, more kindly than he had done when 
she was graced by the agrémens which mere youth possesses, even where 
anything like beauty has been denied. 

Precedence toseniority! Place aux dames 

In her “ ain countree,”’ her “ ain ingle neuk,” save that the‘ neuk” ig 
represented by the cosiest of elbow-chairs, in the most comfortable of 
well-curtained rooms, sits Mrs. Clan Alpine, winding Shetland wool from 
a pair ofhands, which, white and well shaped though they be, look fitter 
to wield the “ weaver's beam’’ than to  . his shuttle; yet patiently 
and dexterously is the task performed. Is there any behest of that 
“ ancient ladye” which would not be talfilled with equal zeal by the 
youthful knight? Tall and powerful would his frame be if erect—he 
turns his head—there are the hashing eyes and intellectual brow of Ellen 
way seen | but not her mouth—her merry laugh would notsuitit. True, 
yet those lips are smiling very winningly, this same moment, at a saucy 
repartee from a nymph of the green-room. Spirited, handsome, as yet 
good, innocent heart, William Armstrong, may you resemble your father 
only inhis smile! At your age his heart was equally guileless. Ay, but 
Mrs. Clan Alpine and Lady Eskdale are very different monitresses—so 
for you there is hope. . 

The fire-light glances into the recesses of that low-browed oaken wains- 
cotted room; tokens are thereby revealed of manly studies and manly 
recreations, but not, therefore, banished from the lady's apartment, for 
that most wise and kind woman has been ever the associate of *‘ her boy,” 
whether in grave studies or cheerful sports. Her pure faith has made the 
mysterious more easy; her pure taste refined every other study: her 
foot has brushed the crisp frost by the loch side, as she proudly watched 
his increasing vigour in skate, or atthe curling ; and by the same shore 
she has helped to count the glittering fish, or enjoyed the quiet row when 
fiery summer suns had left only areflected glow upon the waters. Friend, 
guide, father and mother, has she been to her charge ; and she is re- 
warded. a dite 

Our William is an educated gentleman, although he has never mixed in 
society ; a gallant sportsman, though not one of the “ Hunt ;” it was 
better not to incur risk of insult from comrades ata public school, who 
might think they had a ‘legitimate’ right to inflict it,—so judged Mrs. 
Clan Alpine, and she was wise. She visited very little after her return 
to Scotland, because she would not incur a chance of annoyance to “ her 
boy” from the supercilious, although many would have overlooked —y 
thing that could be to the disadvantage ot Mrs. Clan Alpine’s acknowled- 
ged heir. How and when he should be introduced into the world, in 
which all men must play some pert, she had not yet considered ; she was 
so very much his senior, that naturally he appeared in her eyes younger 
than his years entitled him to be reckoned. He knew enough of his owa 
history, and enough of the world’s opinion, to believe that his mother had 
acted rightly for herself and for him. He heard her name honoured, her 
conduct in the station she filled commended ; and he was proud of such 
a mother, instead of blushing for his birth, as be felt he should have done 
had she continued the wife of Lord Rashleigh ; he gratefully longed to 
see her, and know her better than by her letters to Mrs. Clan Alpiue dur- 
ing her long residence in Constantinople. At presentshe was detained in 
London, through her husband’s connexion with the Government, which 
had hitherto precluded a chance of their meeting. my p 

Mrs. Clan Alpine's hair is quite white now, but luxuriant in plain bands 
(what mockery is grey hair curled !); her face is fair, not pink—that ugly 
pinkness of some very blonde persons, which shews between the hair as 
if the head had been brushed to a painful excess! Taere is a tinge of 
fire-warmth onher cheek-bone; but then, it is likewise a Scotch eye,— 
grey, clear, penetrating, under a marked brow. The Covenanters had 
such eyes as those—such brows; but had they such smiles? Perhaps, 
when they deigned to use them. Balfour of Burley, grim John, be had 
so many years eschewed soft feelings, and forgotten that even he was of 
“ woman born ;” yet if he had smiled! Nothing is so beautiful in expres- 
sion as the smileof faces taned to severity, but not by nature severe. 
Mrs. Clan Alpine’s face has been tuned to benevolence only; and it is 
the harmony of face, feeling, and expression, which makes it truly beau- 
tiful. Beautiful? Yes,even so ; thereis an old lady’s beauty as well as 
a young one’s, my pretty pouting damsel. May it some day be yours! 
This general harmony of disposition makes even the costume conduce to 
the same effect. What an excellent whole! Mrs. Clan Alpine could not 
put on an incongruous article of attire—without any consideration why, 
she would feel there was a mistake; her new gowns never looked new, 
nor the old ones old ; they adapted themselves to the wearer's character. 
Hang that cap upon a pole-screen, and fancy will fill up Mrs.Clan Alpine’s 
face within it: put it upon yonder woman with a black wig,—the rude 
little boy may well exclaim, ‘“‘ What a Guy!” 

But the Shetland hose are deposited in the basket 

“ Stop, stop! you have not told us now Mrs. Clan Alpine was dres- 
sed !” 

My dear young lady, there could be but one dress, such as I supposed 
my hints to have sufliciently described. But to be more particular: The 
gown is soft satin ofa silver grey, untrimmed, a muslin apron is edged 
with rich old lace, a neckerchief is of similar material, and from it the 
deep piece of point falls on the shoulders and bust, just relieved by the 
satin beneath, like frosted silver on polished,—there is no coarser con- 
trast; the same slight relief of texture distinguishes the glossy grey hair 
from the cap. All the absolute colour, just enough to avoid monotony, 18 
a scarlet velvet riband bound round the head, and fastened with a dia- 
mond pin, and a locket brooch of purple enamel, with hair and a cipher 
of brilliants, confining the lace and muslin on the breast. When your 
« dark locks are grey,” wear black velvet, my dear girl. This pattern of 
costume suits ‘ the lassie wi’ the lint-white locks” when lassie no longer’ 

The old butler brings in the bit of dry toast and modicum of mulled 
wine,— 

“A bitter cold night out of doors, sir.” 

“‘ Glorious curling to-morrow !”’ 

“God bless you, my boy—Good night!” 

Pass we to a very different scene- : 

Mr. Meredith's parsonage, though placed in one of the loveliest dis- 
tricts ot England, was lovely neither by nature nor art; utility had not 
been neglected; his pupils required good accommodation; and as for 
some years his income mainly depended upon them, every thing had 
been arranged on a footitig of convenience for these young men. Or- 
naments, long ago destroyed, or perverted from their original design, 
remained melancholy records ef youthful pranks. The plaster cast, 
poor Mrs. Meredith had styled “a sweet little cherub reading his book, 
and considered so delightfully typical of her husband's méséer, had been 
fitted with a “ pink and cords,” most admirably executed. Tradition 
said Lord Rashleigh designed, and Ellen made up the same. Ona table 
in the corner lay a pair of “ muftles;” behind them, reclined against the 
wall, a tandem whip and foils. Arthur Douglas left these behind when 
he quitted Merton, a love-stricken and careless man: _ 4 
On the walls were glazed prints, the delles of his university when Mr. 
Meredith was a gownsman; all of them he had seen, with one he had 
really danced! There hung Miss Emmett, Miss Serocold, and others, 
not worth enumerating in any sense, One of these was said to have 
been painted asa portrait of Mrs. Meredith, which had never been de- 
termined by the best judges of likeness. Whenever a tator has married 
unwisely, his folly is always explained by his friends,—‘‘ She was the 
belle of Oxford or Cambridge,” as the case may be, although the lady’s 
personal appearance may give a strange Impression of ‘university 
belles.” ae St 

Among these cheeriess memorials, in rooms as cheerless, wandered 
the prematurely worn-out man—worn out by some Keen serpent’s tooth 
gnawing at his heart—of which the world surmised much and knew 
little. Many hints were given him, how good it was to reveal an inward 
sorrow; many laid themselves out to surprise his secret from him; but 
it was the secret of others as well as his own, and he kept it,as the peni- 
tent presses to his breast the girdle of iron thorns. . 

All his neighbours knew that his daughter had married Lord Rash- 
leigh, and that she was now called Lady Douglas; but how this came 
about was explained in twenty ways, and no wonder, for youug George 











injure him in general society. Some married women, true to their esprit 


Meredith, when inquired of, had never given a direct answer, but al- 
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lausible his lawyer's mind suggested. The younger chil- 

ta oe ied "George cate f dashing splines in the town w ae Be 

ractised; and the poor old man was alone—alone, and ill at ease, t 

is servants knew. Lady Douglas had never been to Merton; not bis 
account of misunderstanding or want of affection between them, as ery 
neighbours charitably believed, but, perhaps, no opportunity had offere 
since she came to England. Her father never spoke of her save in 
terms of the most glowing affection and admiration. P 

And now, last in mention, though not in estimation, come Sir Arthur 
Douglas and his wife. He became the baronet on his brother’s death, 
which happened soon after his marriage with Ellen. Lt must be evi- 
dent from our sketches of matrimonies, that true marriage was & differ- 
ent thing; such was theirs. Blessed as it a peared to be on earth and 
in heaven—blessed in their true love, and the “ flourishing branches 
round about their table:” children of love and promise growing up in a 
‘Twenty years to-day have passed since we first in- 
troduced Blien Meredith to our readers, and now there she sitse—— 

“ How much changed she is!” ' 

Ay, traly ; changed so much too, in so many ways. “The parsons 
daughter” of Merton, is Lady Douglas of that Lk; and her Belgrave 
Square drawing-room differs no more from the poor, vulgar, cheerless 
Merton Parsouage, than she does, in bearing character aud tout ensemble, 
from the Bilen who clothed the “ boy reading” in “a pink.” 

“Lady Douglas looks surely older than she really is?” 

She does; but remember she married too early, and lived ten years 
in one: and though she retains her merry inspiring laugh as she watches 
the “ waltz” of her gay sons and daughters, got up in that fire-light hour 
before dinuer, a shade crosses her intellectual brow. Does she dis- 
approve of waltzing now, in matron propriety, thinking of the evils which 
arose out of her own carelessly guarded youthful days? Not so: our 
Ellen sees nothing to disapprove in the abandon of brothers aud sisters; 
she is uot even pondering what Miss Douglas shail dance next season, or 
whether she shall dance not at all; but though she isa very happy wo- 
man, she is not a careless one; she knows something of human passion, 
something of griefs and changes; the sun of existence that beams so 
brightly for these brightones now, may be clouded by storm and temp- 
est ere their day be past, aad may set in clouds and thick darkness. 
This caused the shadow of sadness across the otherwise placid brow, and 
the sigh which subdued the otherwise laughing mouth. But the door 
opens, and she rises with empressement to meet her hasband; the dancers 
crowd round. 

“ Dear papa 

“ Why is he so late to-day 1?” 

“ Business.” 

“ That hateful business! Why have country gentlemen business, ex- 
cept at home, on their own estates ?’ 

Dear Scotland ! which is so much the object of their longings, 

“ Oar own blue hills !” loguitur Miss Douglas, whose mind is a medley 
of youthful, poetic, and pictoria! enthusiasm. 

“ Deer-stalking ! something like sport! very different from that mi- 
serable pheasant-butchery !"’ rejoins her brother. 

“ And tae representation of the county, Arthur ?”’ inquires his father. 

‘*Certainly, sir. How can that be attended to here ?” 

“And yet, Arthur, it is attention to that detained me. And now, boys 
and girls, attention, all! Every body’s wishes are likely to be fulfilled 
Ihave had much consultation with Lord to-day. Parliament will 
be dissolved before the year is out; and so your chauce ofa seat is post- 
poned, my boy. You will not be of age for two years—time you can 
well employ at college. [donot like ‘* warming-pans,” but shall not sit 
again myself. Both yoar mother and [ am tired of public life, and long 
for a little quiet domesticity. So to Scotland! You, Lam sure, Bllen, 
willnot say nay. To Scotland! to arrange with the country folk who 
shall succeed Sir Arthur Douglas as their representative next session. 
And now to dinner !” 

* Delightful! charming ! and we shall see dear Mrs. Clan Alpine ;” and 
the happy party passed down stairs. 

“ How weil Sir Arthar looks !” 

He does A cheerful nature and good heart, joined to extreme probity 
and talent, tempered by judgment, distinguish him. 

There is nothing in his mauner to lead a common observer to recogniss 
the diplomate. 

Neither bas,he the slightest tinge of political cunning in his character. 
Like Lord Stair, his plain trath often caused his wily autagonists to cir- 
cumvent themselves: looking for falsehood and equivocation, they acted 
accordingly, and were taken in. 

“ Ellen,” said Sir Arthar to his satisfied-looking wife, ‘‘ how you will 
enjoy your home in Scotland !” 

And Ellen fully agreed; but the word home was suggestive of other 
thoughts and places beside Castle Douglas. 

“| wish,” she said, “ [could have seen my father. If he would but 
come to see us before we went northward! Itis grievous not to have 
seen him since we came to Eagland. If he would bat hold a yearly com 
munication personally with us, I should be satisfied. His letters seem 
to me strangely constrained: so unlike the father | remember.” 

She stopped, her eyes filling with tears. 

“T suspect his lonely life makes him hypochondriac,” remarked her 
husband. ‘ Let us try and coax him to give up Merton altogether. We 
can find him some pleasaut location near Castle Douglas.” 

‘* Dearest Arthur, [ wish you could persuade him; it would make 
me very happy to have him near enough to contribute to his com- 
fort ; and he would love the children so! I cannot bear the memory of 
Merton, and he is unwilling [ should gothere. If he would but come to 
us!” 

“I suspect George, being always at hand, has much greater influence 
over him than any other person. Besides, your father’s mental strength, 
my love, as well as the bodily, has failed greatly; his short and shaking 
letters prove it.” 

“True,” said Lady Douglas; “and it is natural he should cling to 
George.” 

‘Yet George’s wife cannot be a companion to his liking, with his 
quiet disposition ; though, perhaps, my opinion of her is harsh, for George 
himself thinks her a model of perfection.” 

* Poor George ! before 1 had my taste formed by the society of refined 
and elegant people, J might have esteemed her as of Le Petit Courrier 
des Dames pertection also. Twenty years ago, | i 

“Never, Ellen!” warmly interposed Sir Arthur. “ Your tastes were 
then uncultivated, but must have been by nature correct and pure, or 
you would not be what you are now. If‘ twenty years ago’ you had 
been taken to the Opera, aad in the same box seen Mrs. George iu her 
scarlet and gold finery, as she last shone among us, and a quiet woman of 
real fashion, you would not have selected your brother's wife as the 
élégente.”’ 

_ “Ueriainly not; and very kind have you ever been, Arthur, in allow- 
ing my brother to thrust his wife into your society as often as he has 
one. 

* Kind, dearest! Nonsense! a matter of course.” 


” 








But here we may observe that Sir Arthur, anxious to prevent his wife 


from fancying he was ashamed of her pushiug and vulgar relatives, had 
ever treated them with the utmust consideration; and so far was Ellea 
from making them feel the annoyance which the liberties they took 
caused her, that George and madame sincerely believed they were wel- 
come guests iu Belgrave Square ; and but for the conversation just quoted, 
which took place cosily over the dining-room fire after the young people 
had departed to resume their polka, the world might have remained in 
similar error. 

Also, Mr.George Meredith, whose faith must have verged on credulity, 
believed his wife to be the best-dressed and handsomest: woman in Lon- 
don, whenever she happened to be there; only he did wish she would 
hever open her lips. 

And she, amiable wile! sincerely believed that her “ dear George” 
was a finer man than even Sir Arthur. Certes, his waistcoats and chaing 
were infinitely finer; but the drawback to her finding very fine company 
a complete fool's paradise was, that she often met his eyes fixea on het 
in a way that spoke as clearly as his tongue might have done, “ What 
nonsense you are talking!” when she faliered, blushed, and remained 
mutely wondering how words, so very innoceutin Derbyshire, could beat 
a naughty meaning in London! One thing she really excelled in—play, 
ing whist. When Lady Douglas made this discovery, she always took 
advantage of it to keep Mrs. George quiet. People do not talk at whist 
and every player of pretension thinks a good partner “the most agreeable 
woman in the world” pro tempore: so, to the astonishment of her inti 
mates, a card-table becume a regular ministrant to th ning’ 4 
ment in the drawing-r i aD eee 

n g-roem of the intellectual Lady Douglas, when Mrs 

George happened to be in town; and after that era, if any one rer rked 

the unrefined peculiarities of Lady Dougiass’s relativ . 7 h an , 

py pra oy a at whist,”’ silenced all quizzing ¥ a 

And now, gentle reader—all readers are « ‘e”? “ i ” 

“ ere (who would not wish reading to be BO soil gi oe youll; 

se j , 7 
elieve I have introduced you to all the company, of any importance, 


assembled to meet you on the present occasion, 


POLITICAL BANQUETS. 

The Lord Mayor of London, carrying out with prodigious splendour 
the hospitality for which the City of London is celebrated, has been giv- 
ing during the present season a series of entertainments. All parties in 
the State have been sitting at the festive board of the Man sion House; 
and have there delivered themselves of divers after-dinner speeches, with 
the fall knowledge that reporters were taking them down, for publication 
the next morning. Her Majesty's Ministers have had their turn ; so have 
the Protectionists; and so have the adherents of Sir Robert Peel. The 
latter was feasted on the 27th ult.,a magnificent dinner being given ex- 
pressly todo him honour. We shall not make room for all the proceed- 
ings aud complimentary addresses, but Sir BR. Peel's speech having been 
generally commented on, we shall give it atlength [a the list of guests, 
we do not notice the names of Bright or Cobden, Sir Robert having been 
apparently surrounded more by his earlier than by his later political as- 
sociates, and the subject of Free Trade being rather singularly overlook- 
ed in the Lord Mayor’s summary. 

From the London papers of the following day, we condense our account. 


A maguificent entertainment was given last night at the Mansion-house 
by the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress to Sir Robert Peel aud a dis- 
tinguished company, who had been members of his Government or syp- 
porters of his free trade policy in both houses of Parliament. The de- 
corations in the Egyptiau-hall were on the same scale of grandeur and 
elegance as on the occasiun of the recent banquet to Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters. Covers were laid for 200. All the principal guests were accom- 
panied by their ladies, and the assemblage was one of the most brilliant 
ever entertained within the hospitable wails of the Mansion-house. The 
following is a partial list of the guests :— ; 

Sir R. and Lady Peel, the Misses Peel, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Londonderry and Lady Adelaide Vane, the Marchioness of Ailesbury, the 
Marquis me | Marchioness of Blanford, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Ormonde, his Excellency the American Minister, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the Earl and Countess of St. Germans, the Earl of Lovelace, the Earl of 
Lincoln, Earl Jermyn, the Earl of Harrowby, Earl Bathurst, Viscount 
and Viscountess Castlereagh, Viscountess Hardinge aud the Hon. OC. Har- 
dinge, Viscount and Viscountess Sydney, Viscount and Viscountess Manon, 
Viscount and Viscountess Jocelyn, Viscount Hawarden, Viscount Villiers, 
Viscount and Viscountess Canning, Viscount and Viscountess Seaham, 
Viscount Melgund, Viscount Newry, M. P.; Viscount Cantilupe, Viscount 
Brackley, M. P.; Lord and Lady G. Lennox, Lord R. Clinton, Lord A. 
Lennox, Lord and Lady E. Bruce, Lord and Lady F. Gordon, Lord and 
Lady C. Hamilton, Lord and Lady Byron, Lord A. Hervey, M. P. ; Lord 
A. Paget, M.P.; Lord Ward, the Bishop of Oxford, the Right Hon. Sir 
James Graham, Bart., M. P.; the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P.; the 
Right Hon. H. Goulburn, M. P.; the Right Hoa. 8. Herbert, M. P., and 
Mrs. Herbert; the Right Hon. Sir G. Clerk, Bart., M. P.; the Right Hon. 
Sir F. Lewis, Bart.,M. P.; the Right Hou. 8S. Wortley, M. P.; the Right 
Hon. Sir T. Freemantle, Bart. 

Passing over a variety of royal, loyal, and customary toasts, we come 
to the guest of the evening. 

The Lorp Mayor rose and said,—My Lords and gentlemen with what- 
ever pleasure and satisfaction I rise to propose the next toast, [am sen- 
sible of my inability to perform the duty as I ought, and therefore I not 
only throw myself upon your kind indulgence, but I hope that the right 
hon. gentleman on my right hand, whose health I am about to give, will 
kindly make allowance for the inadequate mauner in which I pay to him 
that mark of respect which I am most anxious todo. (Cheers.) I beg 
to assure the right hon. baronet who has honoured me with his company 
to-day, that though I am aware he has often come to this hali in the proud 
position of an English Minister, he never entered its walls with a warmer 
welcome than he does on the present occasign, (Cheers.) When I en- 
tered public life, as Sheritf of Loudon, it wis during the time that my 
Lord John Russell was Secretary of State for the Home Department; 
and though I have never since swerved from my attachment to that no- 
ble lord on account of the personal kindness | then experienced from 
him, yet I beg to assure this distiuguished company no one entertains 
a higher sense of the public services of the right hon. baronet than I ven- 
tare hambly todo. (Cheers.) Though I have not had the advantage of 
official or personal intercourse with him, yet | know how much the city 
of Loudon was indebted to the right hou. baronet on many occasions du- 
ring the long period he stuod at the head of the Government of this coun- 
try, for the interest he took in the affairs of the city, and it would he 
unbecoming in me if I did not take this opportunity of showing not only 
my own feelings of respect, but those of the city of London towards him. 
(Loud cheers.) To speak of any thing like ths measures of the right hon. 
baronet would be to take a review of the legislation of the last 40 years, 
in which he has sustained a prominent part. I well remember when | 
first came to this great city how the right hon. baronet received the enco- 
miums of the public due to what was considered one of the greatest 
measures ever carried by any statesman. After the long period of the 
war, when the commerce and currency of the country had degenerated, 
the right hon. baronet, in 1819, amidst appalling difficulties, prepared and 
carried through a measure for the reformation of the currency and the 
resumption of cash payments, which I have no hesitation in saying has 
been the salvation of this country. (Cheers.) Speaking in my character 
as a merchant, I must also say that the recent measure of the right hon. 
baronet connected with the Bank of England has been, in my opinion, 
no less important in its consequences, although [ admit it occasioned a 
severe pressure in 1847. We kuow that the right hon. baronet some 25 
or 26 years ago had the honoar of filling the high and important office of 
Secretary of State, and every public man must kaow that the duties of 
that arduous situation, which call for almost constant and undeviating at- 
tention, were performed with signal ability, and greatly to the satisfaction 
of his fellow-citizens. In the midst of great difficulties he persevered in 
his efforts to ameliorate the criminal code, and it must be highly gratify- 
ing to the right hon. baronet to perceive the effect which his exertions 
have produced on the public mind. (Cheers. ) 

Speaking with an anxious desire to show my respect for the right hon. 
baronet, and at the same to avoid every topic which ought to be proper- 
ly excluded from these social and festive entertainments, I cannot help 
observing—and I am sure you all agree with me —that Sir Robert Peel 
has made great sacrifices in the promotion of the public weal. (Cheers. ) 
Although | had not then the honour of a seat in Parliament, and had not 
the opportunity of knowing so much of his conduct in 1829 as many 
who are here present, | must be allowed to refer not only to the step 
which he then took on the Catholic question, which entitled him to the 
gratitude of the country, and did much to tranqguillize [reland, but I must 
also be allowed to advert to the interest which he has since taken in 
promoting the wellare of the sister country. (Cheers.); On a recent 
occasion the right hon. baronet in his place in Parliament threw out some 
valuable suggestious with reference to the city of London, and its pro- 





perty in the north of Ireland, which have given rise to an extraordinary 
feeling in the city, and I earnestly hope that means may be fouud for 


| carrying out the project of the right hon. baronet, aud placing that un- 
| settled country in a state of comparative tranquillity and prosperity. I 


am sure that anything the corporation over which [ have the honour to 
preside can do to carry out the views of the right hon. baronet will be 
done; and I believe the Government will give us every assistance in 
that effort. (Cheers.) Iam unwilling longer to detain this distinguish- 
ed company; and it is not necessary, a8 every ove present not only 
knows the career, but pays homage to the talents aud statesmansbip of the 
right hou. baronet. I will only add, that if what [ have said has fallen 
far short of the truth, the great assembly before me is at least not an un- 
worthy compliment to the rigkt hou. baronet (Cheers.) We have as- 
sembled to do him honour, and if the hall had been twice its size, it 
might have been filled with other most distinguished individuals con- 
nected with the city of London, who were rmost anxious to be present 
on such an occasion. (Cheers.) Amidst all the opposition he ever had 
to encounter I never heard it said that Sir Robert Peel had endeavoured 
to carve out anything for himself or his frieuds. (Cheers.) It is well 
known that he has refused the highest honours, and, with a purity of 
principle and disinterestedness of character that do him the bighest 
honour, he has ever eudeavored to promote to the best of his ability the 
interests and prosperity of the country, with entire forgetfulness of him- 
self und his party. (Loud cheers.) I have only again to repeat the grati- 
fi‘aton I have felt in seeing the right hon. baronet present on 
this occasion, and to assure him, that although [ have not had the 
honoar of being personally known to him, there is uo one who more 
highly respects his public character than 1 do, (Cheers.) I sincerely 
hope the right hon. baronet may be blessed with health long to enjoy 
| the esieem of his fellow-countrymen, who, from the experience he has 
had in office and the intimate details of legislatioa, look to bim, whether 
in office or out of office, as a public man whose services could not be too 
bighiy appreciated. I beg to drink “ Heaith to the Bight Hon. Sir R. 
Peel, and a hearty welcome to him.” 


Sir R. Peet, who on rising was loudly cheered, spoke as follows :— 
My Lord Mayor, I thahk you most cordially and most sincerely for the 
very marked and special compliment which you bave been slesend to 
pay me on this day ; and with equal cordiality and equal sincerity I return 
my thanks to this company for the friendly feeling and good will which 
they have manifested towards me. (Cheers.) Your kindness and the 
kindness of this company have made a deep impression upon me, and 
have excited feelings to which I do more justice by simple terms of 
heartfelt gratitude than if I sought to give vent to them by expressions 
however ingenious and ar Such expressions would amount to no- 
thing more than the cordial utterance of my thanks; and in the simplest 
and in the sincerest form | tender to you, my Lord Mayor, aud to this 
company, the acknowledgment of my gratitude. My Lord Mayor, you 
have placed me in considerable difficulty in addressing this company, un- 
intentionally, and from the kindness of feeling you have evinced, I re- 
cognize the justice of the rule which excludes from a convivial meet’ 
of this description any reference whatever to topics that are calculated to 
excite party differences. I have stood in this hall on former occasions as 
the organ of a powerlul Government. On other occasions I have stood 
here as the organ of an Opposition little less powerful, trying to subvert 
the Government which then held the reins of office. Even then I shonld 
have scrupulously adhered to the rule, the justice and wisdom of which 
I acknowledge; and now, when I stand in a different position, when [ am 
aloof from political conflict, so far at least as any objects of personal am 
bition or any consideration of party interests are concerned, I should be 
inexcusable indeed if | did not respect the neutrality of this place,—if I 
threw any impediment in the way of your indulging that magnificent 
and unbounded hospitality by which you have been enabled to collect to- 
gether men of all shades of political opinion, abjuring on these occasions 
all party considerations, and met to do honour to the first corporation of 
the world in the person of its chief magistrate [ shall most scrupulous- 
ly observe that excellent rule; and yet you cannot expect me, aher the 
reference you have made to the public acts of the Administration with 
which I have been connected, to suppress the feelings which rise in my 
mind when I look around me, and see those whom you have done me the 
honoar of associating with me on this occasion. (Cheers.) I see many 
who were connected with the Government over which I presided, who 
were prepared to make, and who did make, the greatest personal sacri- 
fices in giving a support to that Government, from the purest and most 
disinterested motives, when they knew and feit assured that its days 
were numbered, but who acted on the honest convictions of their own 
minds, and submitted to any degree of obloquy and unjust misconception 
of their motives rather than abandon the duty which they fe!t they owed 
to theit Sovereign and their country. (Cheers.) I cannot meet so man 
ot them here, I cannot see around me those who were associated wit! 
me in the execution of public duty, who were bound to me by the ties of 
a common respousibility, and still more closely bound vy the ties of un- 
varying reciprocal affection, reciprocal esteem, and reciprocal support, 
without placing on record my admiration of the principles on which they 
acted. I seethose with whom I conferred on questions o! the deepest in- 
terest connected with the commercial and colonial policy of this country. 
I see the Minister with whom | was in daily cummunicatiyn on the inter- 
nal affairs of this country, and who brought to the performance of his da- 
ty the greatest knowledge, the greatest assiduity, the greatest skill in the 
administration of a department of the highest importance. (Loud cheers.) 
I see him to whom was specially committed the charge of the finances of 
his country—my earliest political friend, with whom I have shared every 
vicissitude of fortune (cheers)—who by his financial knowledge and 
judgment conciliated the respect of this great city,—in whose integrity 
the most unbounded confidence was placed, and whose administration of 
the finances of this country was as emiuently successful as that of any of 
his predecessors. (Loud cheers.) : 

I see on my righthand my noble frieud who was charged in the most 
critical times with the administration of the foreign affairs of this country 
(loud cheers), who gained the confidence and good-will of every foreign 
Minister with whom he had intercourse—who gained in the councils of 
his Sovereign an influence partly due to his own personal character,—who 
made the influence which he possessed subservient to that which was 
the great end of his political life,—to remove the obstacles which pre- 
vented a cordial good understanding with foreiga powers, and to maintain 
universal peace, consistently with the most scrupulous and undeviatin 
regard to the interests and the honour of his own country. (Lou 
cheers.) And, therefore, my Lord Mayor, I cannot hear you with so 
mach partiality give me entire credit for the acts of the Administration 
over which I presided, for | feel bound to acknowledge, as I now deliber- 








(The to st was druak with much enthusiagm. ) 





ately do, that no man who has stood in the station I occupied as First 
Minister of the Crown ever had the same advantages from the zealous, 
the faithful, the cordial co-operation of those who were united with him 
in the Administration. We bad our differences, no doubt. We maintain- 
ed those ditferences, as it was our duty todo, But this I can say with 
truth—that they never for one moment interrupted the harmony of pri- 
vate friendship: and when a decision was taken the differences that had 
existed never interfered with the direct, resolute execution, of that which 
we had determined. (Cheers.) Iam proud to have the opportunity of 
acknowledging that, however my interest in public affiairs, so far as par- 
ty feelings are concerned—may be abated, my gratitude to those who act- 
ed with me, my respect for and my attachment to them as private friends, 
have only gained strength by the interval which has elapsed since I re- 
signed the office I held. (Loud cheers.) My Lord Mayor, you have re- 
ferred to events that took place at a much earlier period of my connexion 
with the service of the Crown. It is now 40 years since my Parliamen- 
tary career commenced, and my lot has been cast in a most important 
ana eventiul period of the history of this country. I look back upon 
what has passed during that eventtul time with mixed feelings of satisfac- 
tion and regret—of regret, because, with scarcely an exception, the tide 
of time has swept away every one who then occupied the chief posts in 
the Government—almost all those who swayed the destinies of the em- 
pire, or commanded the applause of listening assemblies. It has pleased 
God, indeed, to spare one illustrious man. (Loud cheers.) He remains,— 
“ A great sea-mark standing every law 
And saving those that eye him.” 

(Cheers.) The Duke of Wellington is still alive. (Cheers.) I entered 
public lite when Spain was occupied by the French armies—by not less 
than 360,000 French soldiers; when, after the battle of Talavera, the 
Duke of Wellington retired from Spain, and when he withdrew about 
30,000 of the British forces within the lines of Torres Vedras. There 
was great dejection—great depression. There were prophecies that the 
British army must evacuate the Peninsula; there was a public proclama- 
tion from Bonaparte that he himself would take the command in Spain, 
and that his crossing the Pyrenees would be the signal for the British 
leopard’s rushing into the sea, or retiring to escape disgrace and death. 

Naval preparations were made for the withdrawal of that army, from 
Torres Vedras, in case it should be necessary ; but there was one who 
never saw that necessity, aud who determined to mairtain his position 
(cheers)—who did this by such gallant confederates as my noble friend 
the Marquis of Londonderry and the immortal warriors of that time, 
(Cheers.) He at length advanced from those lives, and the leopard 
never paused in its career until the British standard was floating over 
Paris, and the independence of nations was secured by the glorious ex- 
ertions and inspiriting example of the Duke of Wellington. (Loud 
cheers.) He is still spared to us; and I think [ am but echoing the uni- 
versal sentiment—the universal prayer—that he may long be spared to 
us to enjoy the full reward of his fame, and that his country may witness 
the lustre of his declining years (cheers), which will not be eclipsed even 
by the meridian splendour of his early days. (Loud cheers.) I have 
been associated with the Duke of Weilliugton during almost the whole 
period I bave held office, and I cannot express in too warm and empha- 
tic terms my sense of the advantage which, eveu in civil affairs, this 
country has derived from his sagacious counsels. (Loud cheers.) To 
none of those other sabjectsto which your Lordship adverted will I re- 
ter withone exception. But there is a subject to which I may allude, 
without the chance of giving offeuce to any one,or of provoking the 
slightest difference of teeling. That one subject is Ireland. (Loud 
cheers.) Meuof all parties—of all political conuexions—are feeling the 
deepest sympathy with the misfortunes of that unhappy country, evincing 
the sincerest desire to administer to her wants, and to lay the foundation 
of her future prosperity. (Cheers.) Ifthe city of London can co-ope- 
rate in that great object it wili conter upon itself a credit which is justly 
its due from past connexion with the history of Ireland. It is nearly 240 
years since a Sovereiga of this country, desirous of making a “ settlement” 
in Lreland, suught the assistance of the city of London. He invited their 
co-operation in restoring what were then called the ruinated cities of 
Londonderry and Coleraiue. It there be any party in this country which 
has reason to look back with pride on Ireland and its connexion with Ire- 
land, it is thecity of London. (Cheers.) It is the city of London—which 
has done more than Parliament or proprietors to promote the interests of 
that country—which has forgotten the cousideration of temporary gain, 
which bas toregone present interest, which has sought a compeasation tor 
these sacrifices by promoting the permanent wellare of the district with 
which it was connected. (Cheers.) I hope after the lapse of 240 years, 
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be enabled again to promote the welfare of 
twill act now uponWiews more liberal—more 
comprehensive than before. It will not seek, as it heretofore did, to ex- 
pel :h> natives from the soil. It will seek to elevate their character, to 
enoourage their industry, to find fur them permaneut employ ment, to ip- 
stilthe principles of order—of respect for the laws—ol submission . 
authority. (Loud cheers.) Such will be the glorious effurt of the city . 
Londoa. (Cneers.) ibope it may succeed. (Cheers ) I hope it wil 
receive from the Government ali the encouragemeut that 1s its due. 
Cheers.) The boundaries of this city are necessarily limited ;—its Juris- 
iction cannot be extensive ; but if it can, by a useful connexion with 
Ireland, encourage in the remote districts habits of industry and of _or- 
der, it willendearthe Buglish name to the people of Ireiand, aud do more 
to cement the uuiun than mere laws aod formal regulations 


that the city of London ma 
that country. (Cheers. ) 


can effect 


Loud cheers.) It is from my deep obligation to the city of London, 
my respect for its high character, from my respect for its present 
' chief istrate, that | hope, my Lord, under your auspices, this noble 
work may be undertaken,—praying that it may please God to prosper that 


noble work, and thus to lay the fuuudations of peace and prosperity in 


that country. ae right hon. baronet resumed his seat amid loud and 
continued cheering. 
Ata later hol the Foreign Ambassadors being toasted, Mr. Ban- 


croft was called out. . 

The American Minister, in acknowledging the toast, spoke as follows 
—My Lord Mayor, My Lords, and Geatlemen,—For the hospitable recep- 
tion always extended to the representatives of my country In this hall I 

to retara you my warmest thanks. The city of Loudon has always 
been the friend of America. The city of Londou !—it is the place where 
the anchor of peace has téken the strongest hold! The city of London ! 
—it is destined, I believe, to connect indissolubly, in bonds of commer- 
cial aud intimate friendship, the two countries that are bound together 
by the same origin and the same language. (Loud cheers.) [have often 
had occasion to give expression toseatiments of that kind. To day, my 
Lord, [ owe my especial gratitude to you for having invited me to be 
present on this occasion, assembled as on are to honour a statesman 
whose public career is distinguished by the advancement of religious li- 
berty, by the establishment of commerce on the safe foundation ofa solid 
currency, by the emnncipatioa of commerce and navigation from restric- 
tions, and by adhesion to the principles of universal peace. (Cheers.) 
Oa these grounds the name of a statesman will pass from uation to nation, 
and will tiud its place in the memory and thegratitade of mankind. 
(Loud cheers.) 1 caunot but add one word more. Steam navigation has 
narrowed the distance between the two cont nents, and 1 cannot but hope 
it will become more aud more the custom of British statesmen and men 
of intelligence, aud even of women, who seek to make themselves ac- 
quainted with toreiga lauds, to ventare across the Atiuutic (cheers and 
laughier),—that the time iscome when Eaglishmen and Buglishwomen 
may kuow the Alleguany Moautaios as well as they kuow the Apen- 
niaes, and visit the highlands of Virgivia and the banksuf the Hudson, 
Quebec, and the falis of Niagara, in the interval of the holidays afier the 
pcorogation of Parliament, as readily as they uow undertake the pilgri- 
mage of Switzerland or the Rhine. (Cheers.) I can assure you that 
whenever they come they wil! find on the other side of the Atiantic a 
most cordial weicome,—I might ulmost say a heartier reception than it 
has been even my good iortune to fiud in this hospitable island. (Loud 


Cheers ) 
Qa 


LORD STANLEY AND THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 


The following is a report of the brilliant speech made by Lord Stanley 
at the Maasion house on the preceding Saturday eveuing, when returning 
thanks for the toast “ Lord Stanley aud the House of Peers :’— 


“ My Lord Mayor, My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen.—It is surely un- 
necessary for me to deciare with what deep feelings of gratitude I have 
received the high and distinguished compliment you have been pleased to 
counter upon me. To any man, but more particularly to any public man, 
it cannot bat be a source of honest pride to hear his pame mentioned in 
terms 60 flattering by the first magistrate of the first city in the universe, 
and that, too, in the presenceof a company such as [ have the honour now 
of addressing —a company comprising so much of the rank, beauty, talent, 
and heroism of this great country. Under any circumstances, such an 
honour could not fail to prove eminently gratifying to any man whose 
heart is not insensible to the admiration of the gocd, the great, and the 
gifted ; bat the distinction becomes more valuable still when, as in the 
preseut iustance, this complimentary allusion to his name is coupled with 
a direct reference to the assembly of which, while I am not ignorant otf 
its failings, I nevertheless will not hesitate to say that it may challenge 
comparison with any other legislative assembly in the civilized world,— 
not even excepting that illustrious body which is the representative of the 
people of this glorious empire. (Cheers.) It is happy for this great 
couutry that the aristocracy of England is not, as in other less favoured 
lands, an idle, selfish, and exclusive body, heartlessly isolated in a cold 
and formal diguity, standing aloof from the people, and uncouuected with 
them by sentiment, sympathy, and conviction. Happy is it for this great 
country that its aristocracy is not, as in other lands, the obnoxious bolders 
of invidious privileges, aud that it is not by its constitution and the laws 
which goveru it, debarred from {ree admixture and intermarriage with 
the ether classes of the community. In the House of Lords, nu doubt, 
we see many who are stimulated to glorious exertion by the recorded 
memorials of the great actions of those who first shed historic lustre 
round the names they bear, but into that assembly there is continually in- 
fused an invigorating stream of new, fresh, and young blood, and certainly 
not among the least illustrious of its members are those who, not born 
nobis, have nevertheless achieved the coronet by the exercise of fiue ta- 
lents aud noble acquirements. (Hear) By men of that class the House 
of Peers is louked upon in no iuvidious light. Ou the contrary, a seat 
within its splendid precincts isregarded as an object of glorious ambition ; 
and we have it on record that ove of the greatest men declared, in one of 
his greatest moments, that the fondest object of his ambition was “ the 
peerage, or Westminster Abbey.” , : 

From whatever sphere mea may seek to win their laurels, whether 
from the churci, the army, the navy, or the bar, it is to the House of 
Lords that they will look as to the place which is to witness the enthrone- 
ment of their genius and the fiual consummation of their ambition. 
(Cueers.) There is no classin the country to whom the distinction is not 
open as the reward of honest exertion. Oursis no exclusive aristocracy. 
No man can say that the House of Lords has no sympathy in feeling and 
activa with the other branch of the constitution ; oa the contrary, tf there 
is any fault which | would be disposed to impute, with some degree of 
severity, to the House of Peers, it is that they ere sometimes too regard- 
less of tae daty which, ia virtue of their position, especially devolves on 
them, of checking hasty aud inconsiderate iegislation, aud that occasions 
have ariseu where, in their auxiety to assimilate their proceedings as 
much as pussible to those of the other house of Parliameut, they have too 
thoughilessly given the sanction of their authority ty measures clumsily 
eoncvived aud ueedlessly introduced, simply because they believed that 
such measures faithfully reflected popular feeling at the time. However, 
if this be a fault, L am sure it will be readily couceded that itis, at least, 
a fault ow the rightside I, who have suffered trom it, du not hesitate so 
to chavacterize it. [ have sometimes felt myself bound by the voice of 
the majority against my better judgment, but, even in the hour of disap. 
pointment, | derive geatiticatiou trom the retlection that [am couuected 
with a body which ackuowledges the right of tree opinion, aud coucedes 
to all the privilege of giving au honest aud unreserved expression of that 
opinion. (Caeers.) Yes, I rejoice in it, because | au couvinced that, 
wherever there is tree discussiuu aud unfettered intercourse of opinion, 
the trath may fora time be overborae, but the truth will ultimately tri- 
umpb. 
But, my lords, ladies, and gentlemen, when I look around me and see 
who those are of the members of the House of Lords who have risen with 
me to ackuowledge the compliments you have paid us, even at the very 
momeut when | tiad myself charged with the duty of returning thanks 
fur tae entire of that distinguished assembly—even at the very moment 
whea your kindness has placed me in a position which many of those 
now present are more competent than myself to occupy—even at that 
momeut when [ cannot help thiukiug, that though the toast is * the 
House of Peers,” aad though in the distribution of your maguiticeat hos- 
pitality, you, my Lord Mayor, wisely keep aloof from the coutlict of po- 
litical parties, aud draw no distinction between politicians—l say that, 
nutwithstauding all these considerations, when | look around me aud 
reflectou my position, | cannot help thiaking that I staud here as the re- 
presentative of those members of the House of Lords whe have coufi- 
deuce ia my projects aud submit to my advice, and that ia point of fuct 
1 staud here to retura thanks on the part of the Couservative peers of 
Bugiaad. (Queers.) If it is true, as [ believe it is, that 1 stand bere in 
that characier, | have the less difficulty in returaing thanks. It is not 
necessary that { should attempt auy concealment. 1 have no reserve to 
make aud uo qualitivativa of my well kuowa principles to offer. 1 see 
@mvugst tuose who are uow listening to me, the sharers of my private 





aod myself there exist perfect unanimity of feeling and that all coufidin 
friendship for which, according to the maxim of the ancient philosopher, 
there is but one basis and but one qualification, namely, the having the 
same likings and the same dislikings. I will not presume, on the present 
festive occasion, to tres on your atteution by offering any observations 
with regard to the merits of the opinions we hold; but this much I may 
say, not alone in my own bebalf, but also on the part of those with whom 
I have allied my political destiny, that I am persuaded we shall best 
maintain the dignity of our order, and best consult for what is due to our 
own character, which is public property, by firmly, steadfastly, unflinch. 
ingly—through storm and sunshiue, through good report aud evil report 
—advocatiug and uphoiding those principles of po'icy which in our con- 
scieuces we believe to be for the welfare of the state. (Cheers.) 

Overborne for a time we may be—discouraged and disheartened some 
of us may be—but defeated we never will be, until convinced by expe- 
rience that the opinions we have held have not been justified by the fact. 
If ever that contingency should be realized, the same honesty of purpose 
which indaced us to uphold our opinions without compromise so long as 
we are couvinced of their trath, will not allow us to flinch from the hu- 
miliation to our pride which would be consequent on the admission that 
heretofore we had been mistaken. But of that I see no chance. (Cheers.) 
I see ne probability of our changing our opinions, and be assured that, if 
there be no change of opinion, there shail be no change of conduct. I 
will not do anythingso inappropriate to thisoccasion as to enter into a 
lengthened prolession of political faith, but I may bs permitted to say that 
foremost amongst the measures which we believe to be essential to the 
prosperity of the country isthe recoguition of this great principle,—that 
legis!ative encouragement ought to be granted to every branch of domes- 
tic industry. I ought, perhaps, to apologize for haviug even made this al 
lasion to political matters; but, if I haye erred, you, my Lord Mayor, are 
more at fault than I, for when you surrounded me with the old familiar 
faces of those with whom I am inseparably allied in political action, it 
was nothing more than what you might have expected that their presence 
should bring to my mind those topics which constitute the common boad 
of union between vs, and are the vital principles of our political and pri- 
vate friendship. (Cheers.) Icaught the reflection of the feeling which 
such associations evoked, and out of the abundance of my heart my mouth 
has spoken. In the name of all of asl return you our cordial acknow 
ledgments for the high compliment you have done us ; and, in conclusion, 
I beg of you to believe that vothing can be more grateful to the feelings 
of the members of that assembly with which we are connected than to 
know that, whatever diiference of opinion may exist respecting their 
conduct, the motives of that conduct are appreved and appreciated by the 
inhabitants of this greatcity. (Loud cheers ) 


Kmpervial Pavlianrent. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 


House of Lords, June 25, 

The Earl of ABERDEEN inquired if there were any prospect of a 
speedy renewal of our diplomatic and friendiy relations with the Spanish 
Government. The noble Earl remarked that it was more than a year 
since our diplomatic relations with the Court of Madrid had been abruptly 
terminated, under circumstances of indignity to the representative of her 
Britannic Mojesty. Every Government possessed the power to dismiss 
an Ambassador at its Court, but he did not think that the Spanish Govern- 
ment was justified in its dismissal of Sir H. Bulwer. However, that poli- 
cy of personality and hatred which distinguished her Majesty’s Foreign 
Office at present, and which had been attended with so many mischievous 
results, had given the Spauish Government strong grounds for suspicion. 
Bat, as he understood the Spanish Governmeut had expressed a desire to 
make any reparation consistent with Spanish honour, he could not see 
any difficulty in the way of an accommodation. The question rested al- 
together between the two Governments. Sir H. Bulwer had received 
the approbation of his Government, had obtained honours, and another 
diplomatic employment. The Spanish Government had taken the first 
step by admitting our cotton manufactures upon rather favourable terms ; 
and he (Lord Aberdeen) would venture to predict, that, should the same 
Government remain in power, they would make a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the English bondholders. But that arrangement would, of 
course, depend on ourselves. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said that no justification, and no repara- 
tion, ample or not ample, had up to that moment been offered. by the 
Spanish Government for the dismissal of Sir H. Bulwer. Last year her 
Majesty’s Government had accepted the good offices of the King of the 
Belgians in this matter: but, notwithstanding various communications 
had passed, the King of the Belgians had not yet received any formal 
declaration from the Spanish Governm ent that he could feel himself justi- 
fied in recommending to the acceptance of the British Government. Al- 
nough Sir H. Bulwer had obtained another appoiatment, it was stili noe- 
cessary that not only the honour of this cuuntry, but the personal honour 
of that gentleman, should be satisfied. Whenever the Government of 
Spain should think fit to offer reparation through the King of the Belgians 
her Majesty's Government would give it their best consideration. With 
respect to the new Spanish tariff, it was a wise policy adopted by Spain 
on the most significant of all remonstrances—the remonsirance of the 
smuggler. 





PARLIAMENTARY OATHS (JEWS’) BILL. 


Tuesday, June 26. 
The Earl of CARLISLE moved the second reading of the Parliamen- 
tary Oaths Bill, the intention aud provisions of which he explained at 
leugth. He admitted that that portion of the measure which related to 
the oath proposed to be tendered to members of the Jewish persuasion 
was the most important, and, indeed, the first and principal object ot the 
bill. He considered that the root of the whole measure, and of the ar- 
guments by which it was defended, lay in the principle that in no case 
ought civil disqualification to be attached to religious opinions. He was 
of opinion that the oaths now administered were irrelevant, absurd, and 
obsolete; and he knew that some members of their Lordships’ house 
were prevented from taking their seats—he named Lord Cloncarty as an 
example—because they could not conscientiously take the oaths required 
ot them. The noble Earl, iu a florid and poetical address, called on their 
Lordships to remove this last stigma of intolerance from the statute-bovk, 
aud thus to crown the just measure of retribution for all the woes and all 
the wrougs of the past. 
The Earl of EGLINTON thanked the noble Earl for the admission that, 
though apparently the disabilities of the Jews had little to do with the 
bill, the removal of them was the main object of the measure. This bill 
was, iu fact, substantially the same_as that which their Lordships did 
themselves so mach honour last year by rejecting. He (Lord Eglinton) 
objected to it on political grounds, but especially for religious reesons. 
Having described the dangers to the Church and to the Christian charac- 
ter of the Legislature, which he apprehended from the admission of Jews 
to Parliameut, the noble Earl reminded their Lordships that the bill wae 
not desired by the people at large, and advised them to rejectit. Hs 
moved, as an amendmeal, that the bill be read a second time that day 
tbree months, 
The Duke of CLEVELAND avowed that he had changed his opinion— 
which, since the great political apostacy of 1846, was nothing wonderful ; 
but the reasons which induced him formerly to oppose the admission of 
Jews to Parliament no lounger existed, or were greatly mitigated. We 
had since admitted Jews to civil aud highly important offices; we had 
likewise admitted Quakers to the Legislature; and, therefore, he thuugit 
that we were bound in justice to go farther, and admit the Jews to Par- 
liament. We had, perbaps, advauced too far; but, in the present spirit of 
the times, we should, if we did anything, advance—retrogression being 
outof the question. 

The Arcibishop of CANTERBURY thought that the circumstances of 
the last year furnished reasons for « onsideriug the present a season pecu 
liarly improper for makiug sach a change as that proposed. The distinct 
spirit and aim of the bill, as acknowledged, was to lower the qualifica 
tion of members of both Houses of Parliament—to declare that a Jew 
was equally fitted as a Christian for all the most importaut functions of 
legislation. The most rev. prelate proceeded to point out the dangers 
to religion, and the religious character of Parliament, that would follow 
the admission of Jews; and he warned their Lordships to pause bebre 
assentiug to this bill. 

The Archbishop of DUBLIN said the question was, whether the elect- 
ors should be left to decide upou a person to represeyt them, or whetier 
their hands should be tied up by Parliament. He considered that the 
electors should be left unfettered to choose whomsoever they pleased. He 
firmly believed that the existence of disabilities was not a stigma on the 
Jews, but a stigma on our own religion. He contended that we sheuid 
either retrace our steps aad exclude all who did not coufurm to the 
&-tablished Church, or remove this last barrier to the perfect equality of 
the Jews. 


The Bishop of EXETER condemned the bill, as well for the mock prin- 
ciple, which was apparent, and put furward with the hope of catchieg a 


vised to entrap their Lordships anawires to repeal the Bil' of 
which would be effected by abrogating the oath now in forse. The righ 
rev. Prelate earnestly eatreated their Lordships to reject the bill. ™ 
The Barl of SHREWSBURY 80 far objected to the bill, that while 
principle was to emancipate the Jow, it at the same time wouk 
the Roman Catholic. According to its enactments, 
Quaker, or the Jew would be regarded as more trustworthy than the 
Roman Catholic. Should their lordships go into committee on the bill it 
was his intention to move that the oath proposed to be tendered to the 
Jews, &c., should be extended to Roman Vatholics, thus placing all on 
the same footing. Should the distizction be maintained, he, for One 

— refase ty sit oa such terms. The noble earl supported the second 
reading. 

The Earl of WINCHELSEA gave to the bill his strenuous opposition 

The Duke of ARGYLL supported it. He did not think it possible to —_ 
cure the Christian character of Parliament by aay oaths. Tne Rarl NEL. 
SON opposed it. The Earl of WICKLOW was anxious to admit Jows to 
Parliament; but he was more anxious to see the parliamentary oaths al. 
tered. Therefure he supported the bill, and felt much satistied at the 
maanerin which it wasframed. He thought that those noble lords who 
objected to the Jew clanse might vote for the second reading with the 
view of striking out the objectiousble clause in committee. The Barl of 
DESART trusted that their lordships would at once reject the bill, with. 
out being influenced by any quibbling idea about altering it in committes, 
It was to the principle of the bill that he was opposed, aud that their 
Lordships were opposed last year, when they threw out a similar mea. 
sure. The Bishop of OXFORD opposed the bill in an eloqaeat speech, 
He considered that there was au especial danger at tae preseut Lime iu ig. 
creasing the money power ia the House of Commons, separated from 
those other influences that modified its action. Lord BROUGHAM sup. 
ported the bill. The Earl uf CARLISLE closed the debate, and their 
Lordships divided :—For the second reading of the bill : contents—pre. 
sent, 70; noa-coutents—present, 95: majority against the bill, 25. Prox- 
ies were not used on the division. The bill was therefore lost. 
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THE IRISH POLITICAL CONVICTS. 
House of Commons, June 26. 

Sir G. GREY, in reply to a question from Sir Lucius O'Brien, stated 
that cholera having broken out in the vessels intenled to convey the Irish 
state prisoners to their destination, other arrangements had been mada 
for their transport. 

Sir LUCLUS O'BRIEN expressed his thanks to the Government for 
their humanity, and remarked that, though he had voted on sume divi. 
sions against the Transportation for Treason (Ireland) Bill, he should 
otter no further opposition to the course of justice, and he sincerely h ped 
that such occurrences as those which hai taken place in Ireland would 
never be repeated. 

COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 


Sir W. MOLESWORTH moved that an address be presented to her 
Majesty praying for the appoiutment of a commission to inquire into the 
adininistration of her Majesty's colonial possessions, with the view of re- 
moving the causes of colonial complaint, of diminishing the cost of colo- 
uial government, and of giving free scope to individual enterprise in the 
business of colonising. 

Mr. HUME seconded the motion. 

Mr. HAWES regarded the plan shadowed forth in the hon. baronet’s 
speech as impracticable and delusive, and calculated to excite expecta- 
tions in the colonies that would be disappointed. The hon. Uuder-Secre- 
tary opposed the motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE thought that the time had come when something 
in furtherance of the course of policy recommended by Sir W. Moles- 
worth should be attempted. The right hon. gentleman supported the 
motion. Mr. Labouchere opposed the motion. Mr. Adderley and Mr. 
F. Scott spoke in favour of it. Lord J. Russell said that such a commis- 
sion to enqtire intoso many aad different details would be impracticable. 
He could not consent to it. 

The House divided—For the motion, 89; against it, 163; majority 
against the motion, 74. 

—= 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The accounts received in England ap to the sailing gf the Steamor of 
the 30th ult., were from Bombay 21st of May, Calcutta 8 h of May, and 
Hong Kong 23d of April. The following are the items of most interest. 

Tue Maharanee Chunda Koonwur, the mother of Dhalleep Siugh, late 
Maharajah of the Punjab, having been removed from Benares to Chunar 
for safe custody, oa the night oF the 18th of April coutrived to make her 
escape from prison. After ten days of wondering where she coald hive 
gone, she was heard of in Nepaul, having travelled 300 miles iu the dis- 
guise of a pilgrim through the most populous parts of Bengal. Qn an- 
nouncing her arrival, all she asked for from the Court was leave to live at 
liberty. It was reported that the Court of Nepaul had subsequently de- 
livered her to the British authorities. 

Some disturbances have broken out in the Nizam’s dominions. Appa 
Sahib, a pretender to the throne of Nagpore, having taken the field with 
a party of some 600 Rohillas, apparently for the parpose of plandering 
Ellichore, Brigadier Oaslow, commanding the division, marched against 
them on the 23d April. The force under him consisted of oue 12-pr. how- 
itzer, two 6-pr. guus, 150 horsemen of the 2d Nizam s Cavalry, and four 
companies of the 4th, and five of the 7th Nizam [ufaotry. The troops ar- 
vived within 12 miles of the enemy before any alarm was given. On the 
29th the insurgents first became aware that tue troops were approac ing 
by forced marche, and made immediate preparations to escape. Hear- 
ing of this, Brigadier Ouslow immediately started iu hopes of overtaking 
them, and reached the village of Kallam about daybreak on the 30th. 
The insurgents had takep up a position among the hilis about six miles 
off, aud though the men were fayged with long marches, they begged so 
earnestly to be led against the enemy that the troops proceeded without 
halting. The insurgents now opened fire from the various ridges aud 
ravines which had hitherto concealed them. Our artillery alsv opened. 
A standard was knocked over and the bearer killed at the first shot, and 
the enemy on this retired deeper into their fastnesses. The infantry now 
pushed on in skirmishing order; but, on their close approach, the enemy 
withdrew. They were thus driven from range to rauge till our troops, 
overcome with an eighteen hours’ march, without food or rest, were lit- 
erally unable to pursue them. Numerous hand-to-hand encounters occur- 
red, aud the couduct of the men appears to have been beyond all praise. 
Just as the contest closed, Brigadier Ouslow’s horse slipped and threw 
him over a precipice; he was killed on the spot. The Pretender and bis 
men escaped; they were said to bave retired in the direction of Mahow, 
aud were expected to be fullen in with by the Hingolee force. 


The following account of the close of the alfiir is extracted from the 
Bombay Times of the 21st of May :-- 


“ We gave, in our last, particulars of the insurrection of the Rolillas in the 
Nizam’s dominions under the guidance of Appa Sahib, pretended heir tothe throne 
of Nagpore, up tothe time when B.igadier Onslow met his death. Toe rebel 
force had retired in the direction of the fort of Mahore, which led to the expecta 
tion that they would be met by the Hingolee Brigade ; and the hope was quickly 
realized. On the 6thof May the head quarters of the Hingolee Division, under 
Brigadier Hampton, cawe up with the Rohillas Tne Nizam’s troops had on the 
previous day marched betwixt 40 and 50 miles : they came on the enemy unex. 
pectedly, and took them by surprise. The infantry were nearly wor: out—the 
cavalry were in advance. The enemy were found lying about asleep on the 
ground : having refused to surrender when summoned, the cavalry charged, and a 
severe obstinate hand-to hand encounter ensued, The Robilla fuught with the 
utmost desperation, and were nobly met by the Nizam s troops. The cavalry 
charge, in which the whole European officers joined, is described as the most bril- 
liant thing that can be conecived. The services of the infantry, worn out as they 
were, were most valuable in the thick jungle adjoining the battle field, where the 
troopers could not penetrate, The conflict was fierce, but it was soon over ; te 
insurgents were overpowered and fled. They fuund protection in the brushwood, 
and unfortunately were able wo carry their treasure, amounting to 15,000 rupees, 
along with them. The pretended chief was wounded, and fell into qur hands; the 
slaughter of his fullowers were severe. The following officers have been more 
or less severely wounded :—Brigadier Hampton dangerously, sword cut through 
the ankle ; Major Lysaght, ditto, in the knee—the jointcut deeply into ; Captain 
Commandant Yates, severely—sabre-cuts over the head, shoulders, and aris; 
Captain Orr, slightly in the arm ; and Lieutenant Harrison, dito in the leg. The 
whole affair was most brilliant, and reflects the highest credit on Brigadier Hamp- 
ton and the officers and native troops under his command, and they no doubt will, 
as they deserve, receive the special thanks of Government for having secured one 
who has fur a long time past been the fruitful source of mischiefs and crime. The 
Hingolee force was on its return to cantonments, haying the soi-disant Rajah of 
Nagppore, and several of his followers. as close prisoners, ia its tan, The wale 
ofthe Aurungabad division are in the field, having beea called upon by Brigadier 
Beatson to aid him in disposing of some refractory mercenaries in his neighbour 
hood. The Jaulnah Subsidiary Force had also received orders to hold themse? 
ves in readiness to move ata moment's notice.” 


No events of interest had transpired in the Panjab, where. 0 
staudiug occasional reports of the prevalence otf disatfected fee in ‘ 
alarms, now and then, of intended breaks out on a small scale, every| 
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illi rs from the Panjab, of the beginning of the present 
ee ne oe the trial of Moolea} was going on at Lahore, before 
nat cousisting of Mr. Mansel as President, aud Brigadier Godby and 
Mr. Montgomery as members. The court was an open one. Oar inform- 
ants say nothing as to whether Moolraj has succeeded in obtaining Ea- 

ean assistance in conducting his defence. A short time since it was 
coeenell thata lack of rupees had been offered to any one who would per- 
See oe ie says that Colonel Steinbach, late of the Sikh service, 
was at Lahore, having been sent thither by Gholab Sing, of Cashmere, on 
some basiness, the nature of which has not transpired. i 
Chuttur Sing end Shere Sing, with a number of other Sirdars inimical 
to our rule, being virtually at large, the elements of disaffection and dis- 
turbance were believed to be still rife in the country. ; 
We further learn that the Governor-General had directed the immedi- 
ate return, to Lahore and Jullandur respectively, of all English ladies iu 
various parts of the Panjab, their travelling expenses to be paid by the 
Government. By the last ee See — pasees of sickness at 
x and fever being the prevalent maladies. 
ey Gctestan we learn that Sir O. Napier reached that place on Sun- 
day, the 6th of May, and disembarked about half-past three o'clock inthe 
afternoon, under a salute from the fort guns. Sir Charles was sworn in 
on the7th, in the asaal manner, and took his seat. in accordance with his 
appointment, as Extraordinary Member of the Council of India. The 
Governor Geueral and Lord Gough were at Simla. 
om Hong Kong is to the 25th of April. Entrance to the city 
PP 5 boner ret refused, the Emperor declining to carry out the stipu- 
lation of the treaty. The following is understood to have been the Empe- 


ror’s rescript :— 

“Be guided by a kind regard to the feelings of the people, and manage the 
business as circumstances may direct.” 

The communication from the Government Board to Seu, the Viceroy of 
Canton, is conveyed to his Excellency, Mr. Bonham, in the following let- 
ter from Seu:— 

“ At12 o'clock on the 8th day of this month I respectfnlly received from the 
Great Emperor the following expression of his will regarding the matter which I 
had represented to him by a special express—that your nation, namely, was de- 
liberating about entering the city :— a ; 

“+ Cities are erected to protect the people; itis by protecting the people that 
the kingdom is preserved. That to which the hearts of the people incline is that 
on which the decree of Heaven rests. 

«“+Now, the people of Kwang tung are unanimous and determined that they 
will not have foreigners enter the city—how can I post up everywhere my Im- 
perial order, and force an opposite course upon the people? The Chinese Gov- 
erninent cannot go.against the people in order to comply with the wishes 
of men from afar. Foreign Governments also ought to examine the feelings of 
the people, and to allow free course to the energies of the merchants. You must 
rigorously repress the native banditt, and not allow them to take advantage of the 
opportunity to create disiurbances and trouble among my people. The foreiga 
merchants come from afar over the great ocean, all to dwell in peace, and be 
happy in pursuing their business; you ought also to extend the same protection to 
them, so shall the blessing of harmony be perpetual and abundant, and all will 
enjoy a perfect tranquility. Respect this.’ — { 

* You will perceive that the langugage which I used at the late conference with 

our Excellency did not spring from an obstinate adherence to my own views. 
The Imperial pleasure which I have received from afar does not differ from this 
determination of the public—a necessary communication.” 

The above was extensively circulated among the people at Cauton. | 

The entry of the city of Canton was a subject of negotiation with Sir 
H. Pottinger in 1843 The island of Chusan was held by Sir John Davis 
six months beyond the period fixed by treaty until the Emperor re- 
newed his engagements to comply with our demand, and, after the April 
expedition of 1847, a treaty was entered into between the two Govera- 
meats, ratified aud iuterchanged, by which, at the fixed period of two 
years from the 6th of April, the city of Canton was to be open to British 
sabjects. Great importance has therefore been given to the question; 
and the authorities aud people of China, both at Canton aud at the other 
ports, have looked furward to the 6th of April with intense interest. 

It is understood that his Excelleacy the Governor is prevented, by the 
instructious from Lord Palmerston, * he doing more than reporting the 
repudiation of the treaty to his Lordship. The Governor has directed 
that no British subject shall for the present attempt to enter the city, 
and most of the vessels of war that had assembled here have sailed for 
other stations. Preparations for resistance having been made on the part 
of the Chinese, it is apprehended that they will, as on former occasions, 
attribute our passiveness to fear, and that the position of the community 
will uot be improved. Trade, althongh nominally open, is ina most un- 
settled state, and is likely tocontinue so. Theiujary to commerce from 
this cause alone, during the last two or three years, has been very seri- 
ous. The Canton river and internal waters abound more than usual with 

irates, who intercept the transit of goods and commit other outrage 
Dr. Bowring assumed charge of his duties as Cunsul at Canton on the 


13th inst. 


—_—_— eo 


POLITICAL INDIFFBRENTISM. 


When the House of Commons was counted out the other night, Sir 
John Jervis hinted as a reason, that Lord Lincola had made a long speech : 
according to tae Liw Minister, it is quite natural taatthe Representatives 
of Bugland should rather waste a colouy thaa be troubled with listening 
toa long spsech. Aud we believe he is right. But the indifference is 
not limited to Vancouver's Island; it impartially embraces all our colo- 
nies: the Faithtal Commons would rather that British North America 
should go than be troubled just now with a change of Ministry. Lord 
Grey may treat the Australians as he pleases—who cares ! To mention 
the Cape of Good Hope is almost as sure to thia the House as “ Ireland, 

Ireland! ay, who cares for her, except a few individual English Mem 
bers and some Irish Mombers? Ministers indeed are conscious of res- 

onsibility, bat their chief is quite content with his notion of ** measures 
rom time to time applicable to the occasion.” He is content to keep 
Ireland on a repairing lease, with the menta! reservation that he does not 
mean to invest mach in the repairs. Ireland “ wants bat little here be- 
low”: cobble aud botch, and wait for better seasons; that will do. 
Irish Members are disagreeable fellows: they make some sport, now 
that Roebuck is in the House, bat the sport is stale. Ireland is not 
England. 

« Bugiand’! why, who cares for her-—except the Chartists? Perhaps 

Lord Joba Rassell dees; because the House of Bedford stands upon Eng. 
land, as the world stands upou the tortvise in the Hindu cosmogony. 
But as to any patriotism—it is a schoolboy’s virtue, and Englishmen have 
outgrown it. Are we not “tranquil” uthome? Is not trade reviving ?— 
at least the Chancellor of the Exchequer has said so. Does not the tea 
come up to breakfast every morning; is not the cream from Richmond 
punctual; are there sigas of decay about M. Soyer’s régime; does the 
Carlton pale in its magnificent luxury; are there not two Operas; bave 
rents fallen ia Belgrave Square or in Buckingham? In short, is not the 
country prosperous? Whatmore then! what next! ‘ Aprés nous le dé 
luge’ was the bravado of one who did feel some sulicitude amid the 
whirl of the gay present: but there are to be no more deluges. Deluge 
has made positively his last appearance. And there are to be no more 
delages metaphorically so called, ia Eagland—that is, revolations. The 
Chartists are quiet. Ireland is put down, even by Lord John and his 
Cabinet. Possibly, indeed, those who look below the surface may des- 
ery in the labour question Pooh ! who talks about that, except Carlyle 
or the Communists? Leave that subject to them. And as to England 
—vast abstraction!—never trouble your head about ber. She is the 
Toots of nations, aud declares of everything, by her Representatives and 
their demeanour, that “it’s of no consequence.” 

Even the Protectionists abate their breath, and cease to vaticinate. If 
Major Whittaker brings forth statistics in the Morning Post.to show that 
England must part will all her agriculture, trausterred by free trade to 
America, aud that she must become the workshop ot the world too late 
Ape to retain her customers, who cares? Major Whittaker may 

ave reasous—tigures; but the miuds of men are made up, and they will 
not listen—not because they can beforehand detect his errors, but be- 
Cause it is a trouble. Lay an embargo on the milk of London, for a sin- 
gle day, and you may excite a sensation; but talk of things future or dis- 
taut, aod you are only tedious. + 

Rome, that eternal city! who cares forher? Rome again warred upon 
by Gauls, is no more than a trite newspaper subject. Lord Lausdowae 
says that the British Government suggested no “obstacles” to the said 
Gauls; aud when he declared that their ulterior proceedings were no 
business of ours, Peers Ironically cheered, not the sentiment, but the 
naivelé of is avowal. Non-interventiou is the fashion—that is, non inter- 
veution with Lord Palmerston; he may intervene, if he wou’t drag us 
into it. The honour of the country cannot be compromised, because the 
country has iu houour—Mr, Cobden says go. 

It woald be awkward, indeed, if anything were to happen while we 
are iu this state of bliud apathy. If, for example, Absolutism or Red 
Republicanism were to gaia the day all over the Continent; if Chartists 
or Irish bad those offers of foreign aid which we think so incredible aud 
impossible; it would be awkward, Very awkward too if the labour 
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question were by any ehanee to break Out into active and substautial ex- 
istence. Certainly the public is not prepared for it. No class is active 
Just now, except the Financial Reformers—the professed agitators of the 
middle class. We have lost all habit of activity, all common interests 
and objects. Parliament, meetings, newspapers, disclose the universal 
indifferency. If the invasion predicted by Sir Charles Napier—who 
assures the Chronicle, this week, that we have only three steam frigates 
lo oppose it—if that invasion were to come, ora labour insurrection, or 
any other proof of our not baving attained the millennium—what should 
wedo? Improvise a special constabulary, or call ont the military. And 
what if those great measures failed? Why, then, we could fall back 
upon “the people’ —with no accord, no confidence in each other, no 
real care fur each other, no contidence of class in class, or of 
people inmen. That is the condition we live in. It is based upon the 
slight mistake, that what we can predicate of the present we can predi 
cate of the future. We give the selfish, objectless, listless apathy, a- 
pretty name—we call it ** peace’; and, declaring that it would be 
uaugnty to break the dream, we look no further.—Spectator, June 23- 





BARON ROTHSCHILD’S ADDRESS TO THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY OF 
? LONDON. 

Gentlemen,—I have accepted the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hund- 
reds. The decision of the House of Lords, last night, has left me no 
alternative. 

The contest is now between the House of Lords and yourselves. They 
attempt to retain the last remnant of religious intolerance; you desire to 
remove it. You alone can decide whether you will continue this hon- 
ourable struggle, or give up your own declared wishes and the cause of 
freedom together. 

I had hoped that the gradual and steady progress of opinion in favour 
of religious and civil liberty would, on this occasion, have influenced 
their Lordships; that the example of the eminent statesmen of all po 
litical parties would have been a guide for them in their deliberations; 
and that as the leaders of these parties had within the last few years con- 
curred in endeavouring to remove from us every badge of degradation, 
the House of Peers would have been induced to listen to the suggestions 
ofa more liberal policy, and to defer. in this last instance, to the wishes 
of the great constituency of London as well as to the opinion of the as- 
sembled representatives of England, who have, by constantly increasing 
majorities, siguificantly declared their deliberate conviction upon this 
great question. My hope has been disappointed, and I am now compell- 
ed most reluctantly to return you the honourable trust you confided to 
my care. 

_ Considering your cause and mine as one, and judging of your present 
feelings by your past kindness and generosity, | do not hesitate agaiu to 
solicit your suffrages in the coming election; becanse in my person a 
principle is to be vindicated, and because I believe that you are prepared 
to maintain the great constitutional struggle that is before you, with the 
same vigour and earnestness that you have heretofore evinced. Truth 
will win its way under your auspices. Your strong convictions will 
exercise their proper influence upon the determinations of the Legisla- 
ture, and justice will be done according to the forms, and in the true 
spiric, of the English Constitution. 

I am, Gentlemen, your faithful servant, 


New-court, June 27. Lionet RotuscaiLp. 





ROADWAY THEATRE.—BENEFIT TO THE WIDOW AND CHILDREN 

OF THE LATE W. A. VACHE, This Benefit will take place on Monday Even- 
ing next, July 3d,atthe Breadway Theatre, gratuitously tendered, upon that occa- 
sion, by the lessee, W. Marshall, Eso. The entire Dramatic Pr: fession,now in New York, 
together with all the Vocalists, a Double Orchestra of Musicians, Mr. Macallister, and 
the members of the Press through a Commitiee, have proffered their gratuitous #id in their 
several departments. Particulars in future bills. Prices of Admission—Boxes, Parquette, 
and Second Circle, 50 cents Amphitheatre, 25eents. Tickets may be procured a' the Box 
Office, and from any ofthe subjoined Distributing Committee, on bebalf of he Members of 


the Press. 
M M. Noah, Talbot Watts, James F. Otie, 


J. D. Bangs, Thaddeus W. Meighan, James L. Smuth. 
VD. Russeil Lee, James H. Welch, 

Also of Messrs. 
W. R. Blake, W. E. Burton, John Brougham, 
F. C, Wemyss, C. Bass, Geo. De Luce, 
Cc. Walcot, W. Corbyn, Cc. W. Clarke, 


Distributing Committee on behalf of the Dramatic Profession. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-4 a 108 1-2. 
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We have had occasion, more than once lately, to regret the inadver- 
tencies into which persons are sometimes unavoidably betrayed, who put 
their faith in telegraphs. Last Saturday we expressed our disbelief in the 
strange rumour current on the arrival (telegraphically) of the Niagara, to- 
the effect that the Irish State prisoners had worried the Government into 
a pardon. The report was all fudge; though the often contemplated vi- 
sit of Queen Victoria to Ireland seems likely to be carried into effect, 
early in the ensuing month. Her Majesty will avoid State ceremcnies as 
much as possible, the programme of her route including a voyage to Cork, 
thence to Dublin, thence to Belfast, and thence to her autumnal retreat in 
the Highlands of Scotland. It is to be presumed that the reception of 
the Royal lady will be a cordial one, notwithstanding, the political ani- 
mosity still rancorously felt by many Irishmen, against the English Court 
and Goverament. If George IV. personally unpopular, could awaken 
the enthusiasm of his Irish subjects, in days when the royal will carried 
more weight than it does now, what greeting will not await Queen 
Victoria, who to the attractions of her sex and station adds a masculine 
intrepidity of character, and an undoubted leaning to what is called the 
popular side in politics! - 

Protection.—Stimulated, it would seem, by the very slim majorities 
recently obtained by ministers in the House of Lords, the Protectionists 
held a pnblic meeting at Drury Lane Theatre on the 26th ult. for the pur- 
pose of inaugurating an Aesociation jast formed for the protection of na- 
tive industry—in other words, an avowed anti-free-trade league. The 
Dake of Richmond took the chair; but neither Lord Stanley nor Disraeli 
was present, both probably reserving their eloquence for other audiences. 
The Times, in alluding to this meeting, adopts its favourite line of argu- 
ment, ridicule, so much a matter of course that it has ceased to produce 
much effect upon thinkers. Not only is this visible in a Jea ling ar-icle 
on the subject, but the report extending to three columns is tiuctured 
with the same spirit. Ex parte reporters are a public nuisance ; and the 
palpable adoption of them by the T:mes will aid in weakening its influ- 
ence. We notice that Sir Allan McNab was present, aud moved one of 
the resolutions, touching the effect of free trade upon colonial prosperity. 
It were needless to report it at length. It is a conviction that comes 
cruelly home to many of our readers. Elsewhere will be found speeches 
of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley, delivered on different occasions, be- 
fore assembled guests of the Lord Mayor of London. The former dwelis 
mainly upon his early political adventures and comrades—the latter main- 
ly on the independence of the House of Lords, though he does not alto- 
gether let slip the opportunity of reiterating his commercial creed. 





Tue Conontes.—A motion of Sir W. Molesworth in the House of 
Commons, for a Commission to inquire into the home administration of 
Colonial affairs, received its quietus on the 26th ult., by a negative vote of 
163 against 89, majority 74. Lord John Russell and Mr. Hawes arged 
with great show of reason the vastness of the subject with which such a 
Commission would have to grapple, and the improbability of any public 
benefit arising from its protracted labours. Lord John wound up hi» 
speech by the following remarkable words— 


The best thing we could do would be to enlarge the political privileges of our 
colonial fellow subjects as speedily and as extensively as pussivie. giving them 
increased powers of self goverument, and not by hoping to persuade them that a 
set of gentlemen doing business in a street different from Downing street could 
better promote their interests, 


This is a very frank declaration that there is no balm in Gilead fo. Go- 











onial sores—no plaster in the Goverament medicine-chest, or in Parlia- 
mentary Committee rooms, for the manifold diseases under which these 
vast interestslabour. Lord John perhaps did not think of the natural in- 
ference, that his free-trade measures having already weakened the con- 
nection, his plain declaration that the Colonists must shift for themselves 
will set some of them to pondering on the best means of eo doing. Sir 
W. Molesworth goes over so much old and familiar ground, that we are 
compelled to treat him as we have treated Lord Carlisle on another 
topic. 

We beg readers to turn to an article on “ Political Tndifferentism” 
priuted above, and gather from its pithy language a concise notion of the 
state of public feeling in England. Possibly, the magnitude of the events 
occurring in other parts of Europe may contribute its share towards bring- 
ing aboutthis political lethargy. Clauses in acts of Parliament, or Go- 
lonial grievances, appear tame and uninteresting to those who read al- 
most daily of barricades and bombardments, riots and revolutions, legis- 
lative halle protected by artillery, and all the fevered changes that are 
chronicled so continuously in the old world. We may talk of a lively 
romance ; but a newspaper now beats them all hollow in he way of ex- 
citement. 


Jewisa Oatus Bitt.—The address of Baron Rothschild to the elector s 
of the city of London will be found above. By it he resigns his seat ia 
Parliament, though again a candidate, and undoubtedly destined to occa- 
py ®gain the position of a member incapacitated from taking his seat. 
The decision of the House of Peers against the Jews throws the matter 
over until next session, when it will again be brought forward. But for 
the personal weight of the individual in question, and the importance of 
the constituency whom he has thus curiously represented, there would 
not be much interest felt in the matter. The public shows great indif. 
rerence about it, and so long as that be the case, the majority of the Peers 
will probably cling to their prejudices. We find nothing, in the debate 
that took place, of sufficient freshness for extract. Lord Carlisle spoke 
well; butall he said had b2en said twenty times already. It does ap- 
pear illiberal and unfeir to keep Jews alone out of a Parliament, other- 
wise free from religious tests. The only doubtful point with us would be 
thi s—are Jews bond fide citizens of the country of their adoption? Are 
they not citizens of the world—not in the common acceptation of the 
term, but—in r.al sober truth? 








Canapa.—It happened to be our duty, last week, to vindicate our 
Canadian friends in the mass from a sweeping charge made against them 
by a Southern paper. To-day the tables are turned ; and we have to join 
several New York contemporaries in contradicting an absurd and erro- 
neous statement, put forth lately ina Montreal paper. It was announc- 
ed, a-propos to the recent political riots in that city, that a Philadelphia 
mob, twelve months ago, pelted Mr. Polk with brick bats, and that he, 
the President, was only protected from personal violence by sundry 
troops of volunteer cavalry. The whole tale is a fiction, and seems to 
have been got up fur the express purpose of showing that the pelting 
unpopular governors isa proceeding recognised as a popular right on 
boih sides of the boundary line. So entirely destitute of truth is the 
cha rge, that it has been treated here as a joke; and we should certainly 
have given no more than a passing smile to it, were it not that the story 
may circulate and obtain credence in many parts of Canada, which the 
refutation will never reach. The defence, therefore, of a city of the 
Union from a species of libel is only fair play; nor will it be misconstrued 
into a covert squint at annexation. On that subject we have already de- 
fined our position, so far as anything definite may be said on it, in its 
present indefinite shape. We will now only repeat our earnest hope 
that, when it becomes the duty, the interest, and the parpose, of the vast 
majority of the Colonists to terminate their political connection with 
Great Britain, the two questions of separation and annexation may not be 
fatally confounded into one. Independence may or may not be desir- 
able ; it is a delusion to suppose it would be acquired by the exchange 
of one yoke for another. Nay, further—if the North American Provinces 
should hereafter cut themselves adrift, the form of Government of the 
United States might possibl7 serve as their model: but there is the widest 
imaginable difference between borrowing a blank form, and adopting one 
already filled up—between following the example of a flourishing Re- 
public, and being merged into it as one of its component parts. 

Nor is there any special reason why staunch upholders of monarchy at 
home should not approve a different system abroad. Practically, the 
Canadian government is at this moment more republican than monarchical. 
Canada has neither an hereditary governor, nor an hereditary Chamber 
of Legislation ; whilst her latest appeal, though nominally made to the 
Sover eign, was in reality addressed to the People, as represented in the 
Imperial Parliament, Apart from the pomp and state of Royalty, which 
are apt to blind one’s eyes and confuse one’s judgment, there is no very 
wide difference in the absolute power possessed by the Monarch of Great 
Britain and that possessed by the President of the United States; for 
which reason, in looking forward to the separation so much talked of, we 
do not anticipate any great repugnance amongst the Colonists to the po- 
litical institutions of this country. It is not therein that the difficulty of 
amalgamation will lie. Ifa peaceable separation were effected, so that 
the pecuniary position of the North American Provinces might be im- 
proved, and their outr aged feelings be softened down, we firmly believe 
that the bond of union would be rather strengthened than weakened, and 
that the oppressed and complaining Colony would become a fast and firm 
ally. Relieved from the preseure of necessity, and the smart of imagined 
insult, old habits, feeliags, and associations would resume their sway 
over minds now alienated by temporary causes, and an honest, earnest, 
hearty attachment to the land of their fathers be again a distinguishing 
characteristic of the British-C anadian population. 

In the absence of our customary Montreal letter, which has failed to 
reach us, we have a few items of interest to record; and we regret that 
the first shoald be of a melancholy character. The Hon. A. Cuvillier, of 
Montreal, died ia that city, on Tuesday the 10th inst. The following 
obituary notice was published in the Pilot, and copied into the Montree 
Herald, thus stamping it with approval. We like to see political animos- 
ity buried in the grave. 


With deep regret we notice the demise of the Hunourable Austin Cuvillier 
se nior parwwer of the firm of Messrs. Cuvillier & Sons, of this city, who died on 
Tu esday evening last, afier an illness of ouly a few hours’ duration. Mr, Cuvil- 
lie r was seventy years of age, and fur many years occupied a conspicuous position 
am ongst our public men. In 1815 he was retur ned to Parli as me 
the County of Huntingdon ; there his eminent financial abilities displayed them. 
selves, and le became one of the leading members on all matiers relating to the 
finances of the country. In the difficulties between the House of Assembly. and 
the oligarchy which, under the name of the Governor General, adininistered the 
affairs of the country, he was found atall times arrayed in the ranks of the advo- 
cates of the rights of the people, aud the privileges of their representatives. In 
1828 he was delegated, along with the Hon. D. B. Viger and the late Hon. Joha 
Neilson, to lay beture the Imperial Parliamentthe petition of 87,000 inhabitants of 
Lower Canada, complaining of the privations of their political righis to which the 
were subjected. He was examined before the select Committee of the House ot 
Commons, and his answers evinced a high degree of abiliry, anda thorough know- 
ledge of the defects ot the then system. The report of tie Committee, it is well 
kno wa, admitted the well-founded nature of the complaints of the people of Cana- 
da, and promised reparation of the abuses, 

Mr. Cuvillier continued to sit as a member for Huntingdon until 1834; when 
he lost his seat in consequence of bis differing in opinion with the majority of the 
House of Assen bly on the celebrated 92 Kesolutions. At the first election of 
members of Parliament tur Uniued Canada in 1841, Mr Cuvillier was again re- 
turned for Huntingdon, and he had the high honour of being elected Speaker of 
we Legislative Assembly. This office he filled with great dignity and impartialie 
ty during the first Parliament. In the d Parl t after the Union, Mr. 
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uvillier was not re-elected, in uence of his being considered not to con- 
eur in the view taken by the Lafontaine-Baldwin Administration in the rupture 
with Lord Metcaife, which led to their resignation. Since that time he took no 
part in public affairs. , 

Asa merchant, Mr. Cuvillier bas conducted the most extensive commercial es- 
tablishment, we believe, in Canada. His business talent was certainly unsur- 
passed by that of any of his rivals or contemporaries. Altogether, whether as a 
public man, or as a merchant, Mr. Cuvillier evinced talent very rarely to be met 
with. He is one of those instances which may, with propriety, be adduced in 
refutation of the absurd and unfounded prejudice which underrates Canadian tal- 
ent and enterprise. In whatever country Mr. Cuvillier might have been bora— 
orin whatever sphere he might have moved—his talents would have been appre- 
eiated,and he could scarcely have failed to rise to eminence. 

We regret to observe also in Quebec papers an announcement of the 
equally sudden death of the Hon. A. W. Cochran, D. C. L. 

The 12th of July was, as usual, productive of some fatal collisions be- 
tween Orangemen and Roman Catholics. Several lives were lost at St. 
Catherine’s, one at Montreal, and other events of the same unbappy 
character are reported elsewhere. The particulars being of local in- 
terest only, we cannot make room for them. Both at Montreal and Que- 
bec the appearance of the cholera has occasioned some alarm; but in 
neither place, at the latest dates, had it caused any considerable number 
of deaths. 

The British American League of Montreal has chosen the Hon. G. 
Moffatt, Messrs. Montgomerie, Gugy, and Mack, as its Delegates to the 


approaching Convention. 





Tue Cxorera.—The accounts from all quarters, including St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, show a diminution of this disease during the last few days. 
For this city the official report for the last seven days gives a daily ave- 
rage of 105 cases and 42 deaths. Early in the week the announcement of 
the loss of several well-known and highly esteemed citizens threw con- 
siderable gloom over us, and produced a momentary panic. It was known, 
however, that in each case there had been a neglect of precaution, or 
some specially marked cause for the prostration of the victim under the 
attack ; and though no consolation to those who mourned for lost friends, 
this fact allayed the generalalarm. The names of these prominent men, 
all cut down in the midst of a career of usefulness, have been already 
widely disseminated. We must, however, repeat them. The first that oc- 
curs to us is Mr. James Reysurn, President of theSt. Patrick Society, well 
known in mercantile life, and an able, zealous, and humane friend to his 
poorer Irish brethren, both in and out of his official capacity. We the 
more readily bear this testimony to his merits, because, as we have al- 
ready had occasion to observe to-day in a similar case, the grave should 
bury all political animosity. Mr. Reyburn’s antipathy to the St. George’s 
Society, and everything English, was matter of notoriety. Mr. Davin B. 
Oepex, who died on Monday, was a distinguished member of the New 
York Bar for nearly half a century, and almost every paper in the city has 
contained a tribute to his memory. Dr. Brainarp, @ practising phy si- 
cian of high repute, fella victim to exhaustion attendant on his arduons 
professional duties ; and Mr. A. R. Wyckoryr, the active treasurer of the 
Hudson River Ruil-road, closes the melancholy list. 





Emieration—British Swuirs.—Notwithstanding the existence of 
cholera here and elsewhere, it is a singular fact that at scarcely any 
period have the great masses of settlers been landed on these shores in a 
more healthy condition than lately. Whereas, also, the American ships 
have generally had the credit of better build or better management in 
this respect, during the present season the British vessels have landed 
their living cargoes in unusually good health. On Tuesday the British 
ship David Cannon was reported with 607 passengers on board, “ all 
well,” being the exact number with which she cleared from Liverpvol. 





Puysicat Trarning.—A somewhat lengthened report of the proceed- 


‘a full opera; Borghese could not do better than secure him for the French 





of delight of our little neighbour, William-burg, as with profound self. 
complacency it advertised that a Signorina Morani, from almost every 
place in the civilized world, had chosen Williamsburg, from all the cities, 
towns, and villagesin the Union, in which to make her first appearance in 
this country. It was really a distinguished honour; but still we think 
that New York is even with Williamsburg, since Father Mathew of the 
‘paltry stipend,” has chosen it for the first scene cf his American finan- 
cial operations. Who Signorina Morani is, we have no farther informa- 
tion. 

But of the French Company. Madame Berton is a very pretty woman, 
with a good figure, and was the second singer of the New Orleans Com- 
pany. It would be hardly fair for us to judge of her from a single hear- 
ing, especially as she was suflering from a severe cold; therefore of her 
voice we shall refrain from speaking. She has more style than educa- 
tion, and she has successfully copied the glitter of some prime donne, 
while the sterling material was beyond herreach. Her manner is good, 
and she acts well; but her execution as a whole, or in detail, will not 
bear the test of criticism. The dash which she has learned from better 
artists will gain her many admirers, and her good looks many more. 

Monsieur Berton, the second tenor of the New Orleans Company, has 
but an indifferent voice, and he uses the falsetto to a very disagreeable 
extent. He acts spiritedly, and does the best he can with very limited 
means, French tenors, as a general rule, are to be avoided, and M. Ber- 
ton is no exception to the rule. 

M. Corradi, if not the first Baritone of the company, deserves to be, 
for he is an excellent and accomplished singer. He hasa fine voice of 
great compass, well under his control, and full, and sonorous, and melodi- 
ous. He sings with taste and spirit, and seems to have studied 
effect very successfully, for he made many nice aud delicate points, 
which the public warmly appreciated. He is anexcellent actor, seeming 
perfectly at home at stage business. We should be happy to see him in 


Opera, which we presume will be given at Niblo’s new establishment. 





FOREIGN MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Returns or Sontac to tHe Iratian Stace.—Exit Jenny Lind—re-~ 
enter Sontag. Lumley isa brilliant manager. This interesting piece of 
musical news is thus announced in a London paper of the 27th ult. 

We have the pleasure of announcing that Mr. Lumley, who returned 
yesterday from Berlin, bas definitively settled the engagement of Madame 
Sontag, who will immediately appear at her Majesty’s Theatre, the scene 
of her former triumphs. This lady, whose theutrical career was as brief 
as it was brilliant, retired from the stage on her marriage with a noble- 
man of distinguished rank, holding a high office in the service of his Sov- 
ereign. For some years she happily —— her privileged position 
amidst universal respect, and she received marks of more than ordinary 
consideration from the sovereigns, princes, and other great personages 
of the different courts which she visited. Recent circumstances, resulting 
from the deplorable convalsions on the continent, have now induced her 
to return to the stage. During the interval which has elapsed since her 
retirement, she has constantly cultivated her remarkable natural gifts of 
voice, and it is understood that she has added to her former power and 
beauty of tone still greater delicacy in expressing every shade of vocal 
and dramatic sentiment. 

Some information with respect to the past career of this gifted and ac- 
complished lady will be interesting to our readers. Madame Sontag, a 
German by birth, began her career at fifteen years of age. Almost im- 
mediately on her appearance at the German Opera at Vienna she created 
the greatest enthusiasm. The celebrated Barbaja, who at the same mo- 
ment was the impresario of three of the greatest operatic theatres of Eu- 
rope, having heard her sing at Vienna employed strenuous exertions to 

withdraw her from the German to the Italian lyrical stage. He at length 
succeeded in his object, and she made her début in the Donna del Lago 
at the Grand Opera of the Cariuthia. However, this new aspect of her 
talent created such a sensation that offers of ualimited liberality poured 
in from every quarter, and at the close of the season the judicious and 





ings of the Scottish Society of Londen will be found on our ninth page. 
We give up so much space to them, because we believe that, in these 
days of Lecture rooms and Mechanics’ Institutes, sufficient attention is 
not given to the development of the bodily strength. It is good to read 
that in so vast a bee-hive as London, a healthy substitute can be found 
for the demoralising sports of our forefathers, their bull baits, prize- 
fights, and cock-fights. Dr. Watts has said with truth that the mind is 
the measure of the man; nevertheless, since the masses of mankind earn 
their bread by their arms, and not by their brains, a course of the gym- 
nasium would generally be more beneficial for boys than a dozen dis- 
courses on chemistry and metaphysics. 





Farner Matnew.—We are glad to learn that this eminent individual 
is doing good in the cause of Temperance, although there is undoubtedly 
less sensation created by his appearance than was expected. A subscri- 
ber has written to begusto publish the correspondence that must have 
taken place between Father Mathew and the Queen’s representatives on 
occasion of the grant and acceptance of the pension, to which we refer- 
red last week. Those documents have not, to our knowledge, been in 
print: and we presume further, that there is only one individual in this 
country possessed of copies. It is not probable that he will circulate 
them. The subject is moreover exhausted—for it has only one side. 
It will scarcely be in our power to satisty “ a Subscriber’s’’ curiosity. 


Tue TeteerarH Acarn.—OColonel Jack Hays of Texan celebrity died 
lately of that destructive disease, the telegraph. The “very latest” contra- 
dicts the ramor, and we hasten to apologise to the hero for having feport- 
ed him defunct. 


Panama.—By accounts from the Isthmus, we learn that the British R. 
M. Steamer T'eviot took on board at Chagres $775.000 brought from Val- 
paraiso, by the Steamer Chili, to Panama. The Teviot sailed for England 
on the 29th ult. 

American Pitot Boats.—These littie craft are doing well on their 

voyages to California. Three of them were seen in the Straits of Ma- 

ellan on the 20th of March—the Hackstaf of New York, the Anonyma of 
oston, and the Eclipse of Baltimore. 











Heels BETTER THAN HEADS.—Foreizn artists generally have been un- 
successful in the United States during the last twelve months; but Ma- 
dame Weiss and her thirty young Viennoises sailed in the Canada steamer 
on Wednesday last for Liverpool, carrying specie in a strong box tu the 
amount of $54,000. This is the rumour at least. She has been starring 
t nearly three years, having been wrecked in the Greet Britain in 
Dundrum Bay, in September, 1846, and having come out to this country 
in the following month in the good packet ship, Yorkshire, Capt. Bailey. 


Music. 


Tue Frexcn Company at CastLE Garpen.—We were attracted to 





this long-way-down-town place of amusement, by the announcement of | penetrated by ‘ The Nightingale.’ 


the appearance of the French Company from New Orleans. It is not a 
little amusing to observe how the managers of this city contrive to evade 
the fact—to steer clear of actual falsehood without speaking the whole 
truth. The singers at Castle Garden were, doubtlessly, a part of the 


French Opera Company in New Orleans; but what portion of the com- | jowever, it is obvious that the world has neither heard nor seen the last 
pany, whether the first artists, or the second rate artists of that company, | of the ever-retiring Lady.—London paper, June 23. 

the bill sayeth not, wisely leaving the people to find that out. The 
artists were left to speak for themselves, and out of their own mouths 
show their merit. We are always willing to take all for granted that we 


see in the bills, until we have heard or seen ourselves, and then we sup. 


port or condemn the announcements. In many cases the announcements 
are everything; the whole merit of the attraction consisting generally in | ver-square Rooms, and preformed five times with the 


enterprising Severini had the good fortune to secure Madame Sontag’s 
services for the J/aliens in Paris. There she met with another celebrat- 
ed prima donna who had long preceded her, Madame Malibran; and 
with her distinguished colleague she performed, as with an elder sister, 
in T'ancredi, Ii Matrimonio, aud many other operas. So conspicuous was 
her success that every effort was made to bring her to London; and she 
arrived the following season in England. Her debut took place at a con- 
cert at Devonshire-house in the Easter week. Such was her repvtation, 
not only for musical genius, but for beauty, elegance, and fascination of 
every kind, that the crowds of eager spectators iu the streets equalled the 
throng of nobility, rank, and fashion, under the roof of the great dilettante 
and patron of art, the Duke of Devonshire. A few days afterwarde she 
made her first appearance at her Majesty’s Theatre, when she more than 
realized the high expectations which had been raised. Most of the great 
ime donne of our times have been compelled, in soprano parts, to com- 
penusate by their genius and science for the want of compass for their 
voices—as, for example, in the case of Pasta, whose natural voice was a 
rugged mezzo-soprano, and of Malibran, who was a real contralto. In 
Madame Sontag the public found a real soprano, “to the manner born,” 
enabling her to perform with certainty of tone, and with exquisite ease, 
purity, and delicacy, the most intricate passages and original embellish- 
ments, whether with full tone or mezza boce. When she first appeared in 
Rosina, she revelled and luxuriated in roulades, arpeggios, and fanciful 
divisions; and, subsequently, in Donna Anna, she proved that she could 
sing in the chastest classical style, and produce the same effect by pure 
sentiment and expression, as she had done before by tioriture and staccato 
passages. From England Madame Sontag went to Berlin, where, through 
the influence of her amiable qualities, no less than by her talents, she 
gained the marked esteem and regard of the late King of Prussia and the 
royal family. There she became attached to Count Rossi, a young Pied- 
_montese nobleman, the representative of his Sovereign at that court. Her 
last appearance was in Semiramide. This performance appeared as if 
it were a national celebration. All Berlin was present, and the whole 
audience was in tears when she bade adieu. On the occasion of her mar- 
riage the King of Prussia, attended by all ihe princesses of the blood, him- 
self gave away the bride. During the several missions of her husband at 
St. Petersburgh and at Berlin, this amiable and gifted lady was received 
at Court with the greatest distinction, and she occasionally delighted her 
imperial and royal entertainers by the display of her genius. At St. Pe- 
tersburgh, such was the sensation which she produced by singing at 
Court, that the Emperor and Empress, on her departure, determined to 
establish the Italian Opera, now one of the firstin Europe. We have al- 
ready alluded to the unfortunate circumstances which have led Madame 
Sontag to resume the exercise of her profession, and we have ouly to add, 
that she is now on her road to England. She will appear at her Majes. 
ty’s Theatre very shortly after her arriva). 





Jenny Linp.—Mdlle. Lind, who was to have sung at the opeving of 
the Liverpool Concert Hall, is now not to be expocted there, according 
to common rules of calculation, having been heard of some days since en 
route to the North of Europe. Nevertheless—the Lady’s very peculiar 
interpretation of an eugagement aud the manner of keeping thereof con- 
sidered, it ought to surprise nobody if she be found in the orchestra on 
the morning of the first performance ; since it must be obvious that the re- 
tirement announced solemnly by her for the past three years—which in- 
terpreted Lindwise means a succession of fresh appearances on fresh stages 
—is but beginning. Russia and France have still haunts of retreat un- 
Pleasanter still is the report—no, not 
exactly areport, buta“ babbling of Echo,” responsive to some real 
sound,—that Meyerbeer may possibly produce ‘ The Tempest’—which 
was announced by Mr. Lumley (with the cast) as in progress by Men- 
delssohn,—writing the principal part for Mdile. Lind. Nothing could 
more delighttully stir the musical world than such au opera; unless it 
were a new ‘ Hamlet,’ with Mdile. Jenny as Ophelia. Conjecture apart, 





Herr Dreyschock, the celebrated piaitist, with whose name our readers 
are well acquainted has been creating quite afuror in London. His per- 
formance is spoken of, in the followiug eulogistic terms :— 


Dreyschock, the celebrated pianist, gave a matinee on W ednesday, at the Han- 
gon success, commenc- 


ing with asonata of Beethoven. He also played a melody from the first book of 


The marvellous mechanism of the player, his prodigious power with the left haud 
his mastery of octaves and arpeggios, quite electrified the amateurs. It is im. 

ssible to conceive that manual exterity can be further carried ; he has gone in- 
nitely beyond even Liszt and Thalberg in executive marvels, He was rapturous- 
ly encored in his Fugue, and he was also called upon to repeat the “ Rhapsodie ;”” 
buteuch a terrific call on his powers it was impossible to give twice. F 
We cannot refrain from giving a sketch of the eighth and last Philhar- 
monic Concert of the season at the Hanover Square Rooms. The scheme- 
opened with Mozart's lovely symphony in E flat, No op. 58. Pischek then 
sang the air, “It is enough, O Lord,” from Mendelssohn's “ Elijah.” 
The trio in E flat of Mozart, for pianoforte, clarionet, and tenor, so fami- 
liar to amateurs, was next in rotati n. Madame Persiani gave the cava- 
tina from the * Sonnambula,’ “ Come per me sereno ;” and the first part 
terminated with Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘‘ Ruy Blas,’ which was execu- 
ted with such fire by the band, that its repetition was instantateously de- 
manded with acclamations. It is a highly dramatic composition, replete 
with graceful episodes, displaying the incessant restlessness 80 peculiar to 
the composer, The second part opened with Beethoven’sC minor. Pis- 
chek gave ascene from Herold’s “ Zampa.” A violoncello concerto, by 
Kraft, toliewed, enabling Mr. Hancock to show off his dexterity as an ex- 
ecutant, Mdme. Persiani sang ‘Una voce,”’ brilliantly ; and Weber's 
Jubilee overture, in which the National Anthem was interwoven, played 
out the subscribers for this season. 





Meyerbeer’s “ Prophete” is to be produced at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, immediately. Madame Viadot Garcia is to perform her 
original character of Fides; Mario is to appear as John of Leyden, the fulse 
Prophet; Marini, Mei, and Polonini will be the three Anabaptist Chiefs; 
Tagliafico, Count d’Oberihal; and Miss Catherine Hays will be Berthe. 
The principal singers of the company will assist in the concerted pieves. 
This will be a great cast. 


Drama, 


Burton’s Tuearre.—This theatre re-opened on Saturday last for the 
Farewell Benefit of Miss Fanny Wallack, on which occasion this talented 
young actress assu..ed the partof Hamlet. Her performance of this ar- 
duous character was marked, in passages, by great discrimination and 
artistic execution; they were, however but isolated bits—not suffi, 
ciently prevailing as a whole to overcome the scruples of those who con- 
sider the assumption of male characters by female artists objectionable, 
unless in cases where supereminent genius, and physical capabilities of 
the highest order are combined. The possession of such qualifications, 
as in the case of Miss Cushman, may serve to palliate the incongruity of 
female representations of Hamlet, Romeo, Claude Melnotte, &c., &c. 
Miss Fanny Wallack is a charming and talented personator of certain he- 
roines of the drama. She is thoroughly womanly in her acting; and we, 
advise her to remain content with the Ophelias, Juliets, Desdemonas, 
and Paulines of the stage. In these, with a due cultivation of her genius 
combined with a prudent attention to her duties, she must rise to an emi 
nence second to none on this continent. Burton is making very strenu- 
ous efforts to keep open his theatre under all the counteracting influences 
ef the weather and the cuutinued increase of the prevailing epidemic. 
The experiment is but partially successful; although the entertainments 
of the week have been marked by something like novelty and excellence. 
“ London Assurance” was produced on Mcnday evening to a tolerably 
well filled house, and from its strong cast has succeeded in drawing audi- 
ences up to the period when we go to press. The chief novelty of the 
cast has been an amateur from the suuth in the character of Sir Harcourt 
Courtly, who made a decided impression upon the house on Monday 
evening, aud has more than confirmed the favourable opinions his first 
appearance so justly produced. 

There is in fact so little of the novice in this gentleman’s acting, that 
he does not draw upon the indulgence of his auditors for many of those 
defects commonly found in eventhe best amateur actors. He hasall the 
sel{- possession and repose of the veteran actor; he dresses aud makes up 
well; walks the stage as if to the “ manner born;’’ reads scholarly and 
understandingly ; makes his points with the precision and tact of an ex- 
perienced artist: and, in fact, exhibits all the judgment and skill of a 
sound performer. He may be made up in this one part only; but we are 
willing to hope that he can take a yet wider range, and a still higher 
flight in the regions of histrionic adventure. His conception of Sir Har- 
court is really exceedingly good; and its great beauty is, that in every 
phase of the character the unity of the part is preserved. Wehave heard 
him blamed for his apparent imitation of Henry Placide; to us the imi 
tation wes not so palpable; he more frequently reminded us of Farren 
than of the celebrated American artist. His chief fault we conceive to 
be his extreme slowness of utterance, and equally slow and elaborated 
action. It prodaces occasionally a sense of tediousness, and induces a 
too emphatic mode of delivery; and as the latter fault is particularly 
eschewed by men of taste and fashion of the present day, a finished spe- 
cimen of the modern elegant, such as Sir Harcourt is represented, would 
never violate the rules of good breeding by adopting an exaggerated mode 
of speaking. 

The cast at Burton’s is, in some respects, unusually good. Burton is 
the Meddle—and Dazzle in Brougham’s hands becomes a dashing, rollick- 
ing specimen of Hibernianism. Mr. Lynn is an etfective Max Harkaway, 
whilst Miss F. Wallack and Mis Mary Taylor are the capable represen- 
tatives of Grace Harkaway and Lady Gay. 





BENEFIT FOR THE WipOW AND CHILDREN OF THE LATE Mr. VacHE.— 
Ou Monday next a benetit will be given to the family of the late Mr. 
Vache, and we sincerely trust that the liberality of the public wi'l be 
substantially aroused on this occasion. We understand that Mrs. Vache 
is left totally unprovided for by her late sudden bereavement. This alone 
would be a sufficient call upon the sympathies of the theatre-going pub- 
lic—but we doubt not that the numerous friends and admirers of Mr 
Vache will come forward out of respect to the talents and the character 
of (he man. With the characteristic generosity which marks the profes 
sion, we perceive that Mr. E. Marshall has offered the use of his Theatre 
gratuitously, and that all the actors and actresses in the city, together 
with the Musical professors, have volunteered their services for the occa- 
sion. An unusually attractive bill of entertainment will therefore be 
presented on Monday Evening at the Broapway, as will be seen by the 
advertisement, to which we cheerfully give a prominent place. 





Miss Cuartotte Cusuman.—We sincerely trust that the following 
paragraph from a London paper of the 28th ult., is founded on fact. 

“We understand that it is the intention of Miss Cushman, the eminent 
American tragedian, to return this autumn to her native land, A pgoere 
of nearly five years on this side of the Atlantic, marked with the mos 
brilliant and permanent success, sends this gifted artist back to the scenes 
of her early professional struggles, not alone with the stamp of ~~ ga 
fame upon her genius, universally as that has been accorded, but 4 2 
the warm admiration aud respect of enlightened circles, who, seeking the 
artist, foand the woman yet more worthy of homage and esteem. _— 
Cushman’s family having finally settled in Engtand, we are happy : 
learn that her stay in America will be but for a time, and we yon 
doubt that the warmth of her reception here, where she came unherald- 
ed and unknown, will find an echo iu the cities of her native countr; 
where the trumpet-blast of fame has long enshrined her as the eee 
actress of the age. Miss Cushman will be aecompanied by her friend, 
the novelist and translator, Matilda M. Hays,” 


niry, 





Mr.Macreapy.—This distinguished actor made his first enna 
England, after his recent return from America, at ed apis —_ _ 
tre on Tuesday, the 26th ult. He was enthusiastica rr ib Mace 
crowded house. Mrs, Warner played with him in Macbeth. . 








the ingenuity of the writer. It was truly amusing to witness the throes | yendelssohn’s Songs without Words, besides several of his own compositions, 





ready was to appear in Liverpool on the 2d inst. 
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Notices of New Works. 





Tae Woopman. By G.P. R. James. New York. 1849. Harpers.—It is 
the fashion to abuse this autbor, mainly because he writes so fast; no 
one believing there can be much merit in volumes poured forth with such 
rapidity. We must confess, however, that we always find entertainment 
in James’s novels, if not the excitement and surprise with which more 
original writers are devoured. His characters remind us «f those change- 
able figures that children delight in, in which heads are fitted to figures, 
and figures to heads, at the player's will, the material remaining the 
same. The “ Woodman” is an historical tale, of the days ot Richard III, 
whose death on Bosworth field brings it to a conclusion. It is light and 
pleasant reading, aud may well beguile an hour or two. 

Sartatn’s Uston Macazins.—The August number is already in band, 
and gives evidence that this spirited monthly is rising rapidly to the first 
place amongst the illustrated periodicals of its kind. Both in embellish- 
ments and literary contributions there is much to be commended ; 
nor could it well be otherwise, when we find that the pens of Longfel- 
low, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Kirkland, and William Howitt, have been at 
work for this present number. To all other articles, however, we prefer 
acharming Arcadian Hymn to Flora, by a fast rising young poet of the 
day, which we transfer to our first page. It is to be hoped that its length 
will not deter readers from admiring it. 

Woman tn act Aces anv Nations. By 7. L. Nichols. New York. 1849. 
H. Long & Brother.—The title of this duodecimo is a key to its ceuients; 
and it must be acknowledged that the subject is a comprehensive one. 
The person, costume, education, habit, character, and conduct of the sex, 
all are detailed at length, the material being apparently gathered from a 
variety of accessible sources. The book concludes with a fair promise 
for the future destiny of woman, which we trust may be realized to the 
author’s full content. 

History or Jutivs Casar. By Jacob Abbott. New York. Harpers—The 
concise, illustrated biographies, of which this is one, have obtained a wide 
circulation. Tuey appear to be written with great freedom from preju- 
dice, and in such style as makes them very acceptable for young persons. 

Mr. Macreapy as aN Eviton.—Amongst the new books advertised in 
London as forthcoming, we observe an edition of Pope’s poetical works, 
revised and arranged expressly for young persons and schools, by W. C. 
Macready. Knowing the Tragedian to be a scholar, a man of taste, and 
a master of the art of elocution, we cannot doubt that his efforts in this 
matter will be acceptable to the public. 

Livinc AuTHoRS oF Encianp anp America.—A book under this title is 
advertised as forthcoming, simultaneously here and in London. It is by 
Thomas Powell, Esq., author of “ Florentine Tales,’’ and proposes to 
illustrate by remarks and extracts not the authors ouly of the two coun- 
tries, but also the critics, critical journals, and the Press. The novelty 
of bringing reviewers uader review will undoubtedly attract notice. 
These gentlemen are sometimes taken to task, but it is generally by those 

who fancy themselves ill-treated. 





FINE ARTS. 


Tue Art Union.—In the exceeding duluess of the city at this present 
moment, one is glad to catch at any thing in the way of entertainment ; 
and there are two pictures recently introduced into tke gallery of this In- 
stitution that call for special notice. Both are leut to the Society for the 
purpose of exhibition. The first is from the masterly hand of Leutze, and 
represents ‘* The Storming of the great Mexican Teocalli by Cortez.” It 
is a large picture, neaily square, and not less than seven feet either way. 
We find it described und criticised, as follows, in the Jaly Bulletin of the 
Art Unioa. 

The ecene represented is that terrific combat described by Prescott in the se- 
cond volume of his *‘ Conquest of Mexico,’ by which the Spaniards succeeded in 
dislodging from the great ¢eocalli or pyramidal mound of Huitzilopotchli, which 
commanded their quarters, a body of five or six hundred Aztec warriors. The 
upper planes of the pyramid are shown in the picture. Upon the topmost appear 
the two sanctuaries and the huge misshapen idol gleaming in the red sun-light. An 
advanced detachment of the Spaniards have gained this height by climbing upon 
the shoulders of their comrades. One grim old warrior, with his sword between 
his teeth, ishurling down an infant which he has torn from its mother’s arms, 
Others are planting the standard of Castile upon the walls. Near them, women 
and children, stained with blood, and showing all the signs of frantic terror, are 
imploring the protection of their divinity, or else are extended, wounded and dy- 
ing, at the feet of their enemies. It is upon the stone terrace below them that the 
battle is raging most furiously. The Spaniards are approaching from the left, and 
bear in their deeply set eyes and the dark lines of their bronzed countenances, the 
marks of past achievements and unconquerable valor. Cortez ana his officers are 
engaged, hand to hand, with the Aztee chiefs, who fight with the most desperate 
determination, adorned with emeralds and dresses ot brilliant feathers, and armed 
with huge war clubs dripping with bloed. The combatants, who are arrayed in 
two irregular lines against each other, form the most conspicuous group of the 

icture, and upon which the interest is principally concentrated. Below, in the 
foreground, a dead Spaniard hes extended upon the steps. On the extreme right 
a Mexican has nearly succeeded in hurling his adversary down the precipitous side 
of the temple, when he receives a death wound from the other’s sword. Above 
this group the smoke rises from the altar in thick clouds, amidst which the natives 
are seen discharging arrows upon their enemies below. A Mexican priest, his 
eyes glaring like a demon’s, beats with human bones a huge drum covered with 
tiger skin, whilst another behind him, red with blood, and holding the sacrificial 
knife in his teeth, extends in his outstretched arms towards the grim idol a young 
boy, whom he has just before immolated. On the left, where the fight is still rag- 
ing hotly, a Spaniard finds time to tear from a dying Indian his necklace of gold, 
and near him a shaven monk, with placid countenance, holds up the image of the 
crucified Redeemer before another Gonicen, who is mortally wounded, and who, 
by a gesture of abhorrenee, is motioning the monk away. 
_ It may readily be imagined that there were great difficultivs in treating a sub- 
ject like this. Here were more than fifty figures to be introduced upon the side 
of a 4 pec structure, and represented in actions invulving every variety of 
attitude and the most complicate foreshortening. Various ep:sodes were to be 
added, to give interest to the conception, and yet all to be subordinated to the 
central group. The tumult and confusion of a furious battle was to be painted, 
and vet simplicity and unity and breadth to be given tothe whole. Ail these dif- 
ficu.ues, and many others, Leutze has successfully met. In Composition and 
Form, particularly, and also in Color, and Perspective, and Light and Shadow, 
the work is very effective. He has exhibited great ability in a still more import- 
ant part of histask. He has indicated, in a masterly way, the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the two nations—the calm, resolute courage of the trained warrior, as 
well as the unbridled fury of the savage. His treatment of the heads of the Eu- 
‘opeans is truly great. In this and some other portions, he is nearly if not quite 
equal to Delaroche, to whose style, indeed, much in this picture bears a resem- 
lance. We cannot omit noticin , also, the truth of the representation in many 
matters-—of the stone covering of the teocalli, in particular, in which the imitation 
's 80 excellent that it almost amounts to a fault, by attracting attention from that 
which is of greater moment. But, while we praise so highly the technical execu- 
ion of this picture, we cannot withhold the candid expression of our dislike to the 
subject. Is it nottrue, that it transcends those limits in the representation of hu- 
Mae passions, beyond which Art should never trespass? The practice of the great 
pees . their Murders of the Innocents and Martyrdoms of the Sainte, cannot 
derful skill ¥ “ meg A In many of those productions, as in this, itis the won- 
po nm a reer which alone enables us to tolerate the repulsiveness of the 
of the Scriptural ere eH those old pictures there was sometimes the solemnity 
softened the horrors = or introduction of several redeeming features which 
poe fth the scene. There was the heavenly resignation in the 
oe the nance of the martyr, or the bright choir of attendant angels in the sky. But 
in this work nothing mitigates the io ible ferocity of th ci . he fi 
gure of the monk, whose eis errible ferocity of the action—not even the fi. 
misguided ideas of the true spirit of Christianity destroy 
all sides are the glaring eyes and bloody hands 


pe respect for his devotedness. On 
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awarded to Leutze for his drawing, 


; and we fully concur with the writer 
nful a subject, unrelieved by any sem- 
Concurring also in the praise 
colouring, and composition, we can- 


not echo the opinion that “in the treatment of the heads he is truly 
great.” The heads of the Europeaus seem to us to lack life and energy, 
and, with one or two exceptions, to be rather characteristic of calm, mor- 
al courage, than’ of the inflamed passions and fierce thirst fur blood sure 
to be engendered in a hand-to-hand combat. In proof of what we say, it 
is a singular fact that in all the swarming figures on this pyramid of 
strife and agony, not one (with the exception of one female) is represented 
withopen mouth. One canscarcely fancy sach hideous carnage going on, 
without oaths, and battle-cries, and yells, and shouts. This may appear 
to be remarked in the spirit of fault-finding; but we assure our readers 
itis notso. The compressed lip may be true to nature in some cases, 
but prevailing as it is all through this picture, it reminds one of models 
more than of life. 

An exceedingly strong contrast to the above mentioned is the second 
picture to which we would call attention. The former is all passion and 
action—this one all repose and sentiment. The subject is simple; so is 
the treatment of it. Itis called “‘ The Fisherman's Funeral.” Two boats 
are crossing a lake by moonlight. The night is calm, the moon partially 
clouded, rising over ridges of mountains that form the back-ground. One 
boat follows the other. The foremost contains an oblong object, laid 
amidships, which the eye immediately recognises as acoffin. Two figures, 
the principal mourners, sit astern. One figure in the bow carries a torch, 
the light of which mingles with the moonlight, and gives a certain dis- 
tinctness to the accessories. The second boat contains groups cf persons 
also. Ofsuch materials the composition is made up; and brimful of sen- 
timent itis. We have said that the moon is partly veiled, the coffin is 
concealed, the faces of the mourners and the rowers are but indistinctly 
visible, and yet we assert without hesitation, that the spirit of the scene 
is more vividly portrayed, than it is in the glaring picture described 
above. It reminds us of some of Tennyson’s poems, in which the de- 
scription may be somewhat obscure, but the general effect is unmistak- 
able. There is a perfect harmony between the scene and the feelings to 
which contemplation of it would give rise. We consider it a master- 
piece, though roughly finished, and of unpretending tone. The Artist is 
Georg Saal, a Norwegian, and we believe one of the Dusseldorf school. 
The Art Union Society deserves great credit for exhibiting so excellent a 
study, careless of all invidious comparisons that it may draw out. 

Tue Late Wasuincton AListon.—A collection of outlines and sketches, 
twenty in number, by this distinguished artist, is about to be published in 
book form. Messrs. J. & 8. W. Cheney have engraved them. Amongst 
the subjects we notice several groups of Angels—the Court of Titania— 
Dido and Anna—Fairies on the Seashore—A Sybil—Figures from Jacob's 
Dream—A Ship in a Thunder-storm—and a Girl in male attire playing on 
a guitar. 





SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


This society, which is as yet in its earliest infancy has i, by doing 
great things. It has had the merit of finding out and supplying a blank 
hitherto existing in the amusements of London, Yesterday a grand fete 
commenced under its auspices at Holland-park, Kensington, and is to be 
continued to-day, for the purpose of presenting to the English public a 
specimen of the national pastimes of Scotland. The society has propi- 
tiated public opinion by establishing itself on a charitable basis, for its 
profits are to be distributed among the benevolent institutions of the me- 
tropolis founded for the relief ot Scotchmen in distress. To some it 
may appear a bold stroke that the inhabitants of the north should dare 
to bring their characteristic games and costumes south of the Tweed, 
and that the Act of Union should be so far disregarded in England itself, 
that a spirit of nationality should be successfully asserted so near London 
as Holland-park. But, fortunately for all parties, the nationality of 
Scotland is not political. It is founded on no existing grievances, and is 
imbued with no unamiable or offensive sentiments. The recollections of 
the past, whether historic or traditionary, are all that it aspires to per- 
petuate, aud iu doing justice to the romantic characteristics of times long 
gone by, it has not neglected to conciliate the good opinion and support 
of all who value kindred feelings and tastes in the great southern divi- 
sion of this island. Thus the ancient practice of archery occupies a con- 
spicuous place in the programme of the fete which the society yesterday 
inaugurated, and Lincoln green was among the least prominent of the 
costumes exhibited on an occasion peculiarly dedicated to the celebration 
of Scottish games. England has had her Longbows and Strongbows, 
and as a nation she is more deeply interested in the remembrance of that 
art which won for her the great victories of Edward the Third and Henry 
the Fifth. But the course of events has here relegated archery to the 
fostering care of local clubs, and little is ever heard in these civilized 
days of that skill on which the fame of Robin Hood and his “ merry, mer- 
ry men” depend. ‘To draw a long bow” now has a very different sig- 
nification from what it had in the times of Chevy chase, and the “arrow 
of a clothyard long” is only remembered as a quotation from one of our 
most ancient ballads. In Scotland the practice of archery by private 
individuals has also been neglected; but there, at least, it still receives 
a national recognition. The Queen’s body guard in the north are “ the 
Scottish Archers,” and though there may be some ground for fearing that 
the Royal person would not be very efficiently protected by the most 
zealous services of that ancient and honourable corps, still there is some- 
tuing in the existence of a body which recognizes the use of that weapon 
as faval in English history to no less than three of her monarchs—to Har- 
old, to William Rufus, and to Richard Cour de Lion. If there could re- 
main any doubt as to the liberal and excellent spirit in which the Scottish 
Society of London have commenced their proceedings it would be com- 
pletely removed by the aspect of the large and distinguished assemblage 
which met yesterday to do honour tothe first day of the fete. There was 
rather a thin muster of Scotch pobles and lairds, and the gathering would 
probably have been a failure, had those of them who were present not 
been assisted by the countenance and support of the English aristocracy. 

The Right Hon. Fox Maule, the Chisholm, and Cluny Macpherson took 
an active and important part in the proceedings. The other gentlemen 
connected with the society were most obliging, and conducted all the ar- 
rangements in an admirable manner. The Marquis of Breadalbane, as 
president, is entitled to a large share of the praise which the fete deser- 
ves ; but thesociety is principally indebted to those distinguished English 
visitors who in such large numbers honoured the occasion with their pre- 
sence. Among the company were the Duchess of Montrose, the Countess 
of Jersey, Lady Clementina Villiers, Lady Dalmeny, Lady Agnes Buller, 
Lady Emily Foley, Lady Anne M’Kenzie, the Marquis of Abercorn, the 
Marquis of Huntly, Earl Verulam, Lord Exmouth, Lord Castlereagh, 
Lord Chelsea, Sir James M’ Kenzie Seatwell, Sir Evan M’Kenzie, Kilcoie, 
Macalister of Macalister, Mr. Mackay of Arisaig, the Hon. F. Villiers, and 
Sir Henry Meaux. Mavy of the noblemen and gentlemen who in the 
autumn months go to the Highlands for grouse shooting or deerstalking 
were present. The most active members of the society were dressed in 
the Celtic garb. The competitors for the strictly national games were 
also arrayed in tartan. The archers wore a variety of costumes, in which, 
however, the Lincoln green predominated. The prices of admission se- 
cured a thoroughly well-dressed assemblage of persons, and, altogether, 
it is very rarely that a more agreeable spectacle is presented than that of 
the five or six thousand persons who were yesterday collected in the 
grounds of Holland Park. The elite of the company occupied the Grand 
Stand, which could not have accommodated less than 1,200 ladies and 
gentlemen, It was situated at the lower end of a gentle slope in Holland 
Park, possessing much natural beauty, and rendered doubly striking on 
the occasion by the presence of so large an assemblage, and by the other 
arrangements connected with the fete. In front of the Grand Stand a 
space ef considerable extent had been partitioned off for the celebration 
of the different games, and within it none but the competitors, the judges, 
and the represeutatives of the press were allowed to enter. 

Beyond this enclosure the spectators were collected, and it was not un- 
interesting to see the eagerness with which they watched all that took 
place, and the loud buzz of approbation and excitement which rose from 
them during the progress of each competition. The grounds, besides the 
other facilities afforded, were well supplied with places of refreshment, 
uumerous tents and pavilions having been erected for that purpose. Al- 
together, the scene presented was quite new in effect and striking as well 
as novel, Weare so accustomed to uniformity of costume, that anything 
which varies the monotony to which our tailors and milliners have reduc- 
ed us insensibly pleases, more particularly so in this vast city, where so 


tion of races differing in blood, in manners, and in dress, and yet not dif- 
fering to disagree, but to bring to the support of their common country a 
large variety of qualities upon which its permanence and supremacy may 
be securely based. 

Having given these preliminary details, in order to convey a just idea 
of the spirit and character of the fete, it is now necessary to state what 
the operations of yesterday principally were, and how they were conduc- 
ted. Of course the first day of an exhibition of the kind is rorreag 
much occupied in winnowing the corn from the chaff by competition, 
in selecting the best men to be pitted against each other on the succeeding 
day, before the prizes are awarded, &c. This was the case toa great 
extent yesterday, and therefore to-day will be in reality the principal da 
of the fete. The proceedings commenced shortly after twelve o’cloc 
with archery at 100 yards distance, an immense number of competitors 
entering the lists, and a great struggle being evidently made for the 300 
guineas’ worth of plate to be distributed to the most successful. The 
whole arrangements connected with this department of the exhibition 
were admirable, and the contest was carried on with almost military pre- 
cision. Upon the whole the practice was very fair, no accidents from 
stray arrows having been reported. The silence and force with which 
these formidable weapons glance through the air make it absolutely ne- 
cessary ce precautions should be adopted ; forthe best archer may 
send his shaft considerably astray occasionally, and it would have been 
very awkward if any of the fair ladies present had met with poor Blanch 
of Devon's fate. While this competition was proceeding it was found 
thatthe twanging of the bowstrings and the dull sound of each target as 
it was struck did not suffice tokeep up the attention of the company, and 
the music of the bagpipes was therefore called into aid. A band of twelve 
pipers marched round the enclosed space, playing as they went, and those 
who know the power ofthe instrument may fancy the effect produced. 
The juvenile band of the Caledonian Asylum also did guod service here, 
performing in a very surprising manner some selections of music suitable 
to this occasion. 

After the first bout at archery had concluded, throwing the hammer was 
introduced ; and for this game seven competitors appeared. These had 
been winners of prizes at the different local gatherings in the Highlands, 
ard were, therefore, to a certain extent, picked men. They all wore the 
kilt, and their 4 prereaese as they turned out into the centre of the en- 
closed space and stripped for the trial excited a lively interest. They 
were divided into two patties, the one consisting of four, and the other 
three; and, from tke result of the competition, four were chosen between 
whom the prizes to be awarded to-day will be contended for. The men 
thus selected. and the dietance they threw the hammer, which weighed 
20lb., are as follows:—C. M. Cranachan 86 ft. 1 in., A. M’Hardy 81 ft. 0 
in., A. M. Cranachan 80 ft. 94 in., T. Menzies 79 ft. 5 in. 

Throwing the hammer is a beautiful game, requiring that due combina- 
tion of strength and expertness which constitutes the perfection of a man- 
ly exercise. Swinging round him the projectile, and taking himself one 
or more whirls as he approaches the limits prescribed to him, the player 
lets it suddenly fly from his hand, and it is hurled beara the air to an 
amazing distance. The throwing yesterday was very clean and goed, 
and excited general admiration. While this part of the progremme was 
going on, strathspeys, reels, and the sword dance followed each other in 
rapid succession close to the Grand Stand. The performers acquitted 
themselves with great agility and spirit, and bounded, shuffled, shoutea, 
and cracked their fiugers, accompanied by the music of the bagpipes, to 
the great delight of the onlookers. Of the dances of Scotland the sword 
dance is the most peculiar and characteristic. The swords are placed 
across, and the performer dances in every possible manner between the 
divisions until he touches the blade of either weapon. It was danced very 
gracelully by several of the competitors yesterday. 

The next point in the proceedings was a foot race of 1,600 yards, for 
which eight men started, the greater number of them bareheaded and 
barefuoted, and weariug nothing but their shirts and kilts. The race- 
course extended along the temporary enclosure twice round, and was 
very well adapted to try the speed ot those who entered for the prizes ; 
but a Highlander’s power as a runner depend much more upon his great 
wind and endurance, particularly in rauning up hill, than upon his swift- 
ness of foot. The zrounds of Holland Park, however, atford no facilities 
for testing this sort of excellence, and so the race may be said to have dif- 
fered very little except in the appearance of those who tried it, from simi- 
lar exhibitionsin England. There were during the day no less than three 
heats, in the first two of which all the competitors joined, and in the last 
the men who were first and second. The prize eventually rested with 
C. M. Cranachan, who won the second heat, and would have won the first 
had his course at the critical moment when he was reaching the goal not 
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been accidentally impeded. This young man ran beautifully, laying 
himself along the ground like a hunted dear, and coming in at the close 
almost as fresh as when he started. 

To the foot-race succeeded archery at eighty yards, and after that came 
“ putting the stone,’’ which was conducted in precisely the same manner 
as throwing the hammer—the competitors being divided into two parties, 
and the two best of each party being appointed to contend for the prizes 
today. The names of the successful men, and the distances to which 
they put the stone, which weighed 20\bs., are as follows: 

A. M’Hardy, 32 feet 5 inches; T. Menzies, 32 feet 2 inches; P. Haggitt, 
31 feet 4 inches; J. Fraser, 30 feet 6 inches. 

The two first named are admirable putters of the stone, and the strug- 
gle between them to-day will be a close and interesting one. The game 
is exceedingly popular in Scotland, each village having its putting-stone, 
to practice at which the young men turn out in the long summer even- 
ings, while to fail in acquiring a certain amount of efficiency in its use is 
a serious disgrace. This part of the proceedings was also varied by the 
playing of pibrochs, and the dancing of the reel of Tulloch—performances 
which in their tarn drew down loud applause. 

The practice of archery at 60 yards’ distance succeeded, followed up by 
broad sword play and stick practice. These last were very interesting 
exhibitions, and created the greatest interest. They took place on the 
platform which the dancers had quitted a short time previously, and a 
variety of circumstances contributed to impart to them a peculiar char- 
acter. Of these the principal was, that the prizes had drawn together an 
unusual number of competitors, remarkable for their great skill in the 
use of their weapons. The Household troops contributed, as might have 
been expected, a large proportion of those who came forward. The 
Royal Artillery also furnished some excellent fencers. There was a good 
deal of amusement creaied by the playful way in which several ot the 
men handled their weapons, and by the mock gravity with which one of 
them in particular shook his antagonist by the hand before commencing, 
as if he intended to kill him the next moment. Corporal Tuchy, of the 
Royal Artillery, Corporal Sutton, of the Ist Life Guards, and others, 
greatly distinguished themselves in this division of the games exhibited. 
At the close, Corporal-Major Lambert, of the 1st Life Guards, showed an 
amount of dexterity and skill in broadsword play which astonished and 
delighted all who witnessed it.— Times, June 21. 


Seconp Day 

The great success which attended the féte of this society on Wednes™ 
day was continued and brought to its climax by the proceedings of yester- 
day. Nothing could be more satisfactory, not only to the feelings of 
Scotchmen, but of all who are interested in the cause of healthy public 
amusements. Not only were the whole arrangements of the /é¢e conduc- 
ted with the most perfect order, but there was a spirit uf goodwill and 
alacrity shown throughout, which redounds greatly to the credit of all 
who were present. The jealousies of country and race seemed on this 
occasion at least to have been completely laid aside, and one common 
sentiment of good fellowship and sociality appeared to prevail. The 
stands were densely crowded with a highly fashionable assemblage of 
spectators, and the whole space beyond the enclosure reserved for the 
celebration of the games was filled with visitors. The general character 
of the scene was as nearly as possible that which was presented on the 
previous day, of which yesterday’s impression conveyed a description; 
but the effect was greatly heightened by the increased numbers present, 
by the éclat which always attends a meeting honoured by the patronage 
and the presence of royalty, and last, but not least, by the unexpected, 
yet welcome, appearance of his Grace the Duke of Wellington in the 
grounds of Holland park. During the early part of the day, some doubts 
were expressed whether her Majesty would condescend to be present; 
but all fear on that subject was removed by the knowledge, which soon 
spread abroad, that arrangements had been made for giving her a suitable 
reception, and that she would arrive shortly before four o’clock. As might 
have been expected, an announcement of thekind sent the prevailing ex- 
citement up to the boiling point. Hundreds of fresh visitors poured upon 
the grounds, and before the time when the Royal party were expected 
to appear there could not have been less than from 7,0000 to 8,00 people 
present. fh 

The programme previously drawn out was slightly altered, so as to af- 
ford her Majesty an opportunity of witnessing the games which were 
most likely to attract her attention; and preparations were made for 
rendering her reception as striking as possible. Ona raised platform in 
front of the Grand Staud were placed the pipers entered as competitors. 
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The way thence tothe entrance of the pan was lined with Highland- 
ers. The large body of archers waited outside to receive her Majesty 
and escort her to the enclosed space; and the noblemen and chiefs pre- 
sent occupied the position where they could most appropriately and ef- 
fectively welcome the royal party. Just as these arraugements had been 
completed, a signal was given that the illustrious visitors whose presence 
was expected had arrived, and the vast assemblage, rising spontaneously, 
prepared to give thema loyal andright hearty welcome. Their expecta- 
tions, however, were disappointed. Tr was not her Majesty, but the Duke 
of Wellington, who walked up between the double line of Highlanders, 
and who, it is almost unnecessary to say, was received with every sign of 
enthusiasm. In the stands the ladies waved their handkerchiefs, and, 
below, the gentlemen cheered lustily. The military bands struck up the 
accustomed “ See the Conquering Hero Comes,” and his Grace appeared 
greatly delighted at the spectacle before him, and the hearty enthusiasm 
with which he was welcomed. As if from habit, he passed along close 
to the kilted Highlanders who guarded the approach, seemingly iuspect- 
ing them as he weat, and touching his bat in his own peculiar manner at 
each fresh outbreak of applause. As the excitement which attended his 
Grace's arrival was beginning t» subside, the outriders of the royal cor- 
wpe, in their scarlet liveries, appeared upon the ground, and immediately 
rwerds her Majesty drove in an open carriage, right into the centre of 
the space enclosed for the games. The carriage, which was also occu- 
ied by Lis Royal Highness Prince Albert and three of the Royal children, 
rew up immediately in front of the grand stand, and there, after sufti- 
cient time had been allowed for the expression of a loyal welcome, the 
horses were unharnessed and the games proceeded. 

These details have been given out of the order in which the proceedings 
of the day ran, because they furuish the best materia! for supplying an 
accurate idea of the great success with which yesterday the /éte of the 
society was crowned. The performance of the competitors yesterday, 
circumscribed as they had been in numbers by the results of the previous 
day, were naturally looked forward to with great interest. The best 
men were pitted against each other, and the spirit of emulation in each 
was concetrated by the knowledge that be had an antagonist whom it 
would require his greatest effurts to overcome. As on the previous day 
the proceedings commenced with archery, varied and enlivened by the 
performance of the military bands and the pipers in attendance. This 
was succeeded by a match not included in the programme, but got up by 
the judges, for the throwing of the light hammer. Tiis hammer ought 
to have been 16lb. weight, but was, in fact, considerably heavier, yet it 
was thrown a distance of 90 teet 5 inches by Sandy M’ Hardy, who won 
the first prize, and of 90 feet 2 inches, by Colin Macdonald, Cranachan, 
who wou the second. [tis probable that next year greater attention will 
be paid than was to be expected on the present occasion to the rules up- 
oa which this beautiful and highly str king game onght to be conducted. 
Mr. Fox Maale suggreted that the whirl round now generally adopted by 
players, should be done away with; and certainly the great grace and 

recision with which one competitor, named Johu Cameron, threw the 

ammer, appears fully to sustain the value of this suggestion. There is 
also another objectiou to which the practice observed yesterday is open; 
the thrower of the hammer, while required not to overstep a certain line, 
was not limited so strictly as he should have been as to the point of the 
line from which he threw, nor as to the direction in which be sent the 
hammer. The consequence was, that throws made from the extremity 
of the log, behind which each player stood, and which took a down hill 
direction, had an undue advantage over throws from the centre of the 
log, which went ey daa These observations ure not made in 
an invidious epirit, and are merely intended for the introduction of better 
rules into this admirable game. 

Dancing and pipe music succeeded the hammer, and gave the greatest 
delight to the body of the spectators present. The Terpsichorean art in 
the Highlands in a very different thing from what fashion has recognized 
in Eogland. The reel isa wild and striking performance—full of anima- 
tion, vt rapid movement, of violeut though not ungraceful exercise, in 
which the hands, the fingers, and the voice take part equally with the 
feet. There is something very characteristic of the people in these na- 
tional dances, of their enthusiasm, aud of the energy with which they 
embark in any cause which has once engaged their affections. The danc- 
ing was of a very superior kind yesterday, the best performers only ap- 
pearing, and the applause of the spectators encouraged them to put forth 











their best efforts. 

The next game was the final contention in the putting of astone, 21lb. 
weight. Prizes were awarded as follows: 

1. A. M'Hardy, 34 feet 5 inches. 2. T. Menzies, 33 feet 10 inches. 

Both successful competitors distinguished themselves greatly in this 
game, and the great distance to which they put the stone, and the clean, 
admirable manner in which it was put, excited general praise. 

At this point in the proceedings, the president and vice president of the 
society, the judges, and other noble and influential persous present, be- 
gan to make the arrangements for her Majesty’s reception, to which by 
anticipation we have already alluded. The interval of time thus left was 
very agreeably passed in witnessing the performances of the boys of the 
Caledonian Asylum in dancing reels and playing bagpipes. One little 
fellow created no small amusement in this last department, being in such 
a state of excitement at the competition to which he was exposed that 
his tiny fingers often missed, or imperfectly covered, the holes oi the 





chanter, and souuds laughably void of melody were the result. There 
is one consolation remaining for this juvenile piper, that if he lives he 
may have many years of practice, and yet play well before he is a man. 
The instrament which he blew was quite as large as himself, though, 
thanks to the diet of the Caledonian Hospital, not made of such solid 
materials. 

After the arrival of her Majesty the proceedings were reopened with 
dancing, in which those who won the prizes took part, and with which 
her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal children seemed to be highly 
delighted. This was succeeded by the final contention for prizes in the 
throwing of the heavy hammer. The men whoon the previous day were 
selected for that purpose mustered in the centre of the enclosed space, 
and, stripping for the contest, a keen struggle ensued. Victory at last 
declared for the following competitors : 

; a C. Cranachan, 80 feet 34 inches. 2. Sandy Mac Hardy, 80 feet 14 
inches. 

At the close of this game, broadsword pleying and stick practice com- 
menced, and was carried on with the same spirit and skill as on the pre- 
vious day. The men who had already distinguished themselves most 
were pitted against each other, and the company were highly delighted 
with the result. Mr. R. R. M'Ianand Mr. Rowland, both in the Highland 
dress, and with naked broadswords in their hands, acted as judges; yet 
so rapid were the movements of the players, that even their practised 
eyes were sometimes at fault as to whether there had been a hit or no. 
Besides the sword play and stick practice, an interesting exhibition of 
strength was made by Professor Bushman, who, with a sweep of his 
sword, cleft in two an immense thick bar of lead, and by a different, 
meee? not less expert use of his weapon, cut right through a thin hand- 
kerchief resting upon its edge. The prizes n this department were 
awarded as follows: 

1. pase ener Ashling, of the Blues. 2. Corporal Sutton, Ist Life 
Guards. 3. Mr. G. Platts, (a civilian). 

After the sword playing, came the “ tossing of the caber,” a game pecu- 
liar to the Highlands, requiring remarkable strength and great activity, 
and possessing as much as any other included in the programme of the 
society those striking and picturesque characteristics which supply the 

rincipal charm of out-door sports and pastimes. The caber is formed 

rom the trunk of a larch or fir-tree, the branches being lopped off, and 
the size reduced so as to enable a man by resting it on his shoulder, and 
raising the thin end with his hands trom the ground, until he is almost in 
an erect position, suddenly to toss the long mass of timber into the air 
in such a manner that the heavy end, previously aloft, descends, while 
the thin end rising up describes, as it were, a somersault. There were 
no less than three cabers in the field yesterday, the first two of which 
were easily tossed by nearly all the men who tried them. The third proved 
too much for any of the competitors; but the judges, guided by the 
merits of the ditlerent attempts to toss it, decided in favour of the fol- 
lowiug names:—1. John Cameron. 2. Samuel Kennedy. 

(This is a different mode of deciding from what is practised in the 
north of Scotland, and, upon the whole, it seems not to be sv good a oue.) 
There only one caber is used, and it is reduced in size on the spot until 
the best man tosses it. 

Two foot races were run during her Majesty's stay on the grounds, one 
by the bare-legged Higblanders, in which Colin Macdonald, Cranachan, 
was the winner; the other made up from the boys of the Caledonian 
Asylum, and which, from the number of tumbles and the keen strugg!es 
of the little fellows for superiority, excited a lively interest. Her 
Majesty remained more than two hours upon the grouud, and her de- 
parture took place amidst manifestations of affection and loyalty still 
more enthusiastic and striking than those which greeted her arrival. 
Indeed this was the only point in the proceedings when the order, pre- 
viously observed s0 completely, was interrupted. The spectators con- 
fined beyoud the inclosed space burst in on all sides, and surrounding 


cheer with deatening effect. After a time, order was restored by the 
archers, who brought the open air proceedings of the féte to a close. 

A banquet was then given in a pavilion erected on the grounds, at 
which Lord Drumlanrig, as vice-president of the society, in the unavoida- 
ble absence of the Marquis of Breadalbaue, filled the chair, In dis- 
charging the daties which thus devolved upon him, his Lordship was ably 
supported by the Right Hon. Fox Maule, the Chisholm, and other gen- 
tlemen well known for their high national spirit, and the interest which 
they take in everything conascted wich Scotland. The Chisholm especial- 
ly was most happy in giving the right tone and character to the proceed- 
ings of the society. He announced the list of prizes, Many of the suc- 
cessful candidates have had their names already recorded, but there are 
some who still remain to be mentioned; the most important of these, anu 
indeed of any, is the list of thise who have been successful in archery, 
and to whom prizes to the amount of 300 guineas in plate, or otherwise, 
will be awarded. They are as fullows:—Greatest gross score, Mr. R. 
Morce (West Norfolk Archers) 617 ; greatest number of bits, Mr. H. Ford 
(Queen’s-pa:k Archers) 132; second greatest gross score, Mr. C. Garnett 
(Lichfield Archers) 571; second greatest hits, Mr. P. Muir (Edinburgh 
Salisbury Archers) 124; third gross score, Mr. J. Bramhall (West Nor- 
folk) 472; third gross hits, Mr. J. K. Heath (St. George’s Archers) 88; 
gross golds, Mr. H. Hippisley (Royal Toxopholites) 7 ; greatest scure at 
100, Mr. E. Meyrick (West Berks) 130; greatest number of hits at 100. 
Mr. 'l. Meyler (West Berks) 34; greatest score at 80, Mr. E. W. Willis 
(Queen’s-park Archers) 185; greatest hits at 80, Mr. Marr (St. George’s 
Archers) 36; greatest score at 60, Mr. Hutchon (St. George's Archers) 
110; greatest hits at 60, Mr. Flood (Queen’s-park Archers) 25 ; golds at 
100, Mr. Leatham (Wakefield Archers) 3; golds at 80, Mr. J. Mellor 3; 
golds at 60, Mr. H. Garvett (Lichfield Archers) 3. 

The Cutsuoim also announced that Colin M’Donald, Cranachan, had 
won the largest number of prizes given at the féée, and was therefore en- 
titled to an extra prize on that account. 

Toe Cuatrman also announced during the evening that her Majest 
and Prince Albert had subscribed £50 to the sosiety, and that Lord Hob. 
iand had consented to allow the use of his park at the repetition of the 
pational games next year. 

The proceedings at the hanquet terminated soon after ten o'clock, and 
the company assembled there returred to town.—T'imes, June 22. 





QUEEN VICTORIA AT GROSVENOR HOUSE. 


On We Inesday the 27th ult., the Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied 
by the Queen of the Belgians and a brilliant suite, honoured the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Westminster with their presence at Grosvenor Honse. 
The hospitalitiesof the noble Marquis and Marchioness commenced with 
a grand banquet, which was succeeded by a concert, in which most of the 
leading Italian grtistes took part. Tie guests invited to meet her Majesty 
at dinner were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke and Duchess of 
Norfolk, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl Spencer, the Viscount Hard 
inge Lord Robert Grosvenor, the Hon, Beilby and Lady Elizabeth Lawley, 
the Hon. W. H. and Lady Caroline Leigh, and the Barl Grosvenor. Ata 
quarter past eight o’clock, diuner was announced, when the Queen having 
taken the arm of Lord Westminster, the august party proceeded to the 
banquetting room. This apartment presented a magnificent appearance. 
On a buffet at one end of the room was displayed the superb collection 
of family gold plate, including a variety of autique salvers of great value, 
aud a profusion of race cups, trophies of the Lord Westminster’s celebra- 
ted stud. Along the centre of the table was a magnificent plateau of sil- 
ver gilt, on which were placed gold vases filled with flowers intermixed 
with race groups in silver. Her Majesty occupied aseat in the centre of 
the table, having the Archbishop of Canterbury upon her right, and the 
Marquis of Westminster upon her left hand. Prince Albert faced her 
Majesty, having the Queen of the Belgiaus and the Marchioness of West- 
miuster respectively upon his right and left. The banquet was of the 
most superb description. The dessert was especially remarkable for 
its choiceness and rarity; and among the fruits on the table were four 
splendid pines, averaging 10 1-2 lb. weight each—a present to the noble 
Marquis from the Duke of Devonshire, and grown at Chatsworth. Dua- 
ring dinner the baud of the Royal Horse Guards played a selection of 
music. After the banquet, the noble Marquis gave ‘“ The health of her 
Majesty the Queen.” The toast having been drunk by guests upstanding, 
in silence, her Majesty bowed her acknowledgments, aud the band played 
a few bars of the National Authem. Ata quarter past ten o’clock her 
Majesty entered the Gallery where the concert took place, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Costa. The following is a programme of the music per- 
formed :— 
PARTE PRIMA. 

Quintetto, “ Di scrivermi ogni giorno,’’ Madame Persiani e Malle. de 

Meric, Signori Mario, Tamburinie Lablache (“ Cosi fan Tutte’) Mozart. 
Duo, ‘‘ Qual anelante cerro,’’ Madame Persiani e Mdlle. de Meric Marcello. 


Air, “ Ange si pur,” Signor Mario (* La Favorita”’)..........-.-- Donizetti. 
Duo, “Se fiato,” Signori 7'amburini e Lablache (‘‘ Matrimunio Se- 

TOW”)... ccccccieseccsnesscaccessccsccses sees coccccccccccscce Cimarosa. 
Air, “Son leggiero,’’ Mdlle. de Meric [“ Maria de Rohan’] ........ Donizetti. 
Quartetto, “Chi mi frena,’’ Madame Persiani, e Signori Mario, 

Tamburinst e Lablache [“ Lucia’}......-ccccccccescccccccence Donizetti. 


PARTE SECUNDA. 
Quintetto, “ Et incarnatus,’”’ Madame Persianie Mdlle de Meric, 


Signori Mario, T'amburini e Lablache........--20++2-ee:eee00 Haydn. 
Air, “* Dove sono?’’ Madame Persiani [" Nozze di Figaro’’}]....... Mozart. 
Trio, ‘‘ Troncar suoi di,’’ Signori Mario, Tamburini e Lablache 

SY GD BEE noon desncenstccestinnnenate 605 e4Kbeen ene Rossini. 
Duo, “ Lasciami, non t’ascolto,’"” Madame Persiani e Signor Mario 

i EE Lichabs snub ssiscecseiesécecshap babe seen: vax zest Rossini. 


Air, “ In terra ci divisero,” Signor Mario [* Le Illustri Rivaii’].. Mercadante. 
Coro, “ Dal raggiante,’’ Madame /ersiani e Mddle de Meric, Sig- 

nori Mario, T'amburini e Lablache [** Guillaume Tell’’]....... Rossini. 

Daring the interval of the concert her Majesty retired to the banquet- 
ting-room, and, with the other Royal visitors, partook of refreshments. 
At this period of the evening the windows in the rear of the mansion be- 
ing opened, discovered a brilliant illumination in the garden, the green 
sward and branches of the trees being thickly studded with varigated 
lamps. Her Majesty expressed her extreme gratification at the beautiful 
etfect produced; and subsequently returning to the Gallery, remained 
until the close of the concert. At twelve o’clock her Majesty took leave 
of the noble Marquis and Marchioness, and with the Prince Consort and 
the Queen of the Belgians returned to Buckingham Palace. 

On the Queen’s arrival, her Majesty and her august relatives were pre- 
sented with magnificent bouquets of the choicest flowers, supplied trom 
Harding’s, in Clitford-street. 





IreLanp anv TurKEY—AppREss To THE SuLtan.—A letter from Con- 
stantinople, dated 5th, ult., contains the tollowing passage— 
“ A few days since, Mr. O Brien had the honour of being received by 
his Majesty, the Sultan, at the Imperial palace at Beglerbey, Mr. O’Brien 
resented to the Sultan an address, signed by the leading people of Ire- 
and, thanking his Majesty for his generous donation of £1000 for the re- 
lief of distress in that country. itis proper that it should be known that 
the Sultan originally offered to send £10,000 to Ireland, as well assome 
ships laden with provisions. It was, however, suggested at the time, by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, that it would not be proper fora foreign Sove- 
reign to make so large a donation and that £1000, which was half the sum 
contributed by Queén Victoria for the same purpose, would be sufficient 
The money was transmitted to England by Lord Cowley, then British 
Minister at Constantinople, and whose couduct on that occasion deserves 
the praise of every Irishman. The address presented was written upon 
vellum, and was in the richest and most elaborate style of illuminated en- 
grossing. 
The tolluwing is acopy of the address, which was translated into Tur- 
kish for the Sultan by Mr. Pisani, dragoman to the British Embassy :— 


TO HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, ABDUL MEDJID KHAN, EMPEROR OF TURKEY. 
‘“« May it please your Majesty, 

‘We the undersigned noblemen, gentiemen, and inhabitants of Ireland, 
beg leave most respectfully to approach your Majesty, in order to testify 
our deep felt thanks and gratitude for the muniticent act of benevolence 
and attention lately displayed by your Majesty towards the suffering and 
afflicted inhabitants of Ireland ; and to thank your Majesty, on their be- 
half, for the liberal contribution of £1000 lately given by your Majesty to 
relieve the sufferings of the Irish people. 

“It had pleased Providence to deprive this country suddenly of its 
staple article of food, and to visit the poor inhabitants with privations 
such as have seldom fallen to the lot of any civilized nation to endure. In 
this emergency, you" Majesty evinced a generuus sympathy for the Irish 
people, thereby displaying a worthy example to other great nations to 
assist their suffering fellow-creatures in affliction. 

“ For this timely aud benevolent act, whereby numbers were relieved 
and saved from perishing, we beg leave again, on their behalf, to testify 
our grateful acknowledgmeuts, to your Majesty, and to express an ardent 
hope that the vast territories which ackuowledge your sway and partici- 
pate in your bounties will be saved from those privations and afflictions 
which it has been our unhappy destiny to endure.” 





her Majesty's escort to the entrance of the park, repeated cheer after 


The address was signed by the Primate of Ireland, the Lord High 








Chancellor of Ireland, the Archbishop of Dublin, the RB. O. Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Duke of Leinster, Marquises Ormonde Clanricarde, London- 
derry, Waterford, Headtort, Ely, Sligo, Earls of Chariomunt, Cork, Fingall, 
Leitrim, Roden, Gosford, Caledon, Bandon, Enniskillen, Ranfurly, Erne, 
Lords Claude Hamilton, Stuart de Decies, Monck, Sir Lucius, O'Brien, 
General Sir Charles Napier, &c., &c. 

Tn answer to this address, his Majesty the Sultan said he was greatly 
flattered by the manner in which the distinguished persons trom whom it 
emanated expressed themselves towards himseit and the country over 
which he ruled. “ It gave me great pain,” continued the Sultan, “‘ when 
[ heard of the sufferings of the Irish people. I would have done all in 
my power to relieve their wants. I now feel the sincerest pleasure at 
learning that their sufferings have ceased; and I pray God that for the 
future they may be prosperous and happy, and independent of the aid of 
other nations. In contributing to the relief of the Irish people, [ only 
listened to the dictates of my own heart ; butit was also my daty to show 
my sympathy for the sufferings of a portion of the subjects of her Majes- 
ty the Queen of England, for I look upon England as the best and truest 
friend of Turkey.” 

Panis Fasuions ror Juty.—The great heat of the weather onlyad- 
mits of the most diaphanous tissues for morning and evening dress; 
rich stufls beiug replaced by elegant transparent tissues, which can 
scarcely be manufactured with sufficient rapidity to meet the demand. 
The promenades and drawing-rooms preseut an infinity of aerial mus- 
lins, gauzes, cashmeres, organdies. Cashmere baréges are quite in vogue ; 
the plain ones are very much worn : the skirts are trimmed with 
deep flounces; and a wreath of oak-leaves woven in brownsilk on the 
barége itself forms u device of elegant simplicity. Book muslins 
are equally sought after, and nothing is more becoming for chez soi 
in the country; especially full loose gowns of organdie, trimmed with 
lace, over light-coloured slips. Among these flowing muslins we some 
times see dresses of shot-silk ; but, however light the shades may 
be, they are rare. Artificial flowers are worn no longer, but wreaths 
of natural flowers ornament the hair and corsage. To maintain them 
fresh all the evening, the flowers are attached to wire, which is arranged 
in wreaths, bunches, or bouquets: geraniums thus placed ere delicicus. 
Mantles do not vary in form, but their cut has been perfected Ly a ben- 
ding at the waist. They are worn insitk of light shades, with two rows 
of frills. The richest are trimmed with deep black lace, aud some are 
braided. Mantles of embroidered muslin are much less fashionable : and 
large shawls of black or white lace are infinitely more graceful thrown 
over a dinner or evening costume than when displayed on a walking 
dress. The bonnets are regulated, too, by the temperature: Italian gau- 
zes have almost entirely supplanted straw bonuets; nearly all the drawn 
bonuets are made with these light gauzes, puff d and trimmed with sim- 
ple ruches over and under the poke for young people, and little bunches 
of the lightest feathers for married ladies. The shapes are still open and 
round : they are very becoming either in forming a frame, as it were, to 
the hair dressed in bandeazu, or in enveloping long curls. The bonnet trims 
mings are very simple, and are placed very low at the side. Caps are 
worn so small, and are placed so much on the back of the head, thatit is 
difficult to distinguish them from the head-dress. Thick caps for the 
mornivg are more than ever greatly admired ; they are usually made of 
Mechlin lace, old Valenciennes or pillow lace, ornamented with bunches 
of ribbon @ la jardiniére; instead of ribbon strings, they have lappets 
placed a little behind the ears. 





Post Orrice Revenue or tHe United Kincpom.—A Parliamentary 
retura gives the following particulars of the financial operations of this 
Department, during the twelve years last past: 


Year ending Jan. 5. Gross Revenue. Cost “=e Net — 
Ceres fey 687,313 1,652,424 
Rr 2.346.278 686,768 1.659.509 
BREE vcwcce cces ccns 2 390,763 756.999 1,63 3,764 
co eres 858 677 500,789 
i Perret ee 1,499,418 938 169 561,249 
re 1,578 145 977.504 600,641 
1864, 2000 socescce 1,620,967 980 650 640 217 
BED sonces bbe sees 1705 067 985,110 719.957 
EGGS. . oock poce cove 1,887,576 1,125 594 761 982 
LOG So ndee scsscetes 1 963,857 1,138 745 825.112 
1848... 200 ccceccce 2,181.016 1,196 520 984 496 
1B4D . 0 occ coccccce 2,143,680 1,403,250 740,429 





Frexcu Goons ror America via Liverroot.—The repeal of the Na- 
vigation-laws bill received the royal assent on Tuesday. We understand 
that Mr. Maclver, one of the contractors of the British and North Ameri- 
can Mail Steam Ships, and his friends, intend putting on some first class 
steamers between this port and Havre early next spring (when the act for 
repealing the navigation-laws takes effect), for the purpose of bringing 
over French goods for transhipment to the United States, &c.,—s0 open- 
ing up to the British aud North American Royal Mail Steamers a traffic 
from which they have hitherto been excluded.—European Times, June 
30. 

DistrLLatTion or Sart Water.—During the present month, three of 
her Majesty's ships—the Arrogant, 46, Captain Fitzroy, the Plumper, 11, 
Commander Nolloth, and the Reynard, 11, Commander Cracrofi—have 
sailed from Portsmouth, furnished with the Government distilling and 
cooking galley, constructed by Mr. Grant. By the improvements made 
since the introduction of these galleys into the naval service, the quantity 
of fresh water obtained by the distillation of salt water during the period 
itis required to keep the fires alight in the galley for the purposes of cook- 
ing, will, on the average, supply each individual on board the vessels 
with one gallon of distilled water every day. This water is preferred to 
that usually supplied to ships, for drinkigg and culinary purposes. Passing 
ieanetianele from the condenser to the water-tanks, it enters the latter 
at the temperature of the sea. In afew hours the simple motion of the 
ship, and without any chemical means, perfectly aérates the water and 
removes the vapid favour which characterizes distilled water. A series 
of experiments is in progress, on board the J//ustrious, 72, Captain Yates, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Prescott, C.B., in this harbour, by Mr. 
Crosse, with the view of imparting at the moment of distillation the ox- 
ygen of which the water is deprived in the process, and giving to it that 
briskness which is found in spring water. This is effected by passing a 
proportionate current uf electricity through the particles of water by 
means of an extremely simple and self-acting apparatus. The results ol 
the experiments made have been highly satisfactory.— Portsmouth Cor- 
respondent of the Times, June 20. 








Tue Loypon Lancet—Hom@oratuy.—A recent number of this 
celebrated magazine remarked, ‘‘ the Countess of Blessington, whose mis- 
fortunes had driven her from this country, died afew days ago, in Puris 
of apoplexy. The unfortunate lady was chiefly under the guidance of 
the homeopathic quacks when living at Gore House, and Mr. Simon, & 
homeopathic doctor, was summoned to her assistance (7) in her fatal ill- 
ness. The quack stood by her bedside, and pronounced her disease tO 
be apoplexy! For this malady, of course, homeopathy had no remedy, 
no treatment, Such events bring this absurd form of quackery to the 
true and severe test. All must see the perfect impotency of an infin 
itesimal dose against a ruptured blood-vessel within the cerebrum! 
What can a globule do with a clot of blood among tbe fibres of the 
brain? Occurrences of this kind ought to prove a lesson and warning to 
our nobility. Such cases as those of Sir Francis Burdett, Lady Denbigh, 
who died of uterine hemorrhage, home@opathically, and the present care of 
Lady Blessington, speak louder against the fashionable quackerics than 
any homily of orthodox medicine.’ . osaty 

On this a correspondent of the Liverpool Albion pithily _ observes, 
“Wakley seems desperately enamored of experimentalizing in the law 
of libel, aad it would certainly be no great barm if the “ Gore House 
quack” here alluded to indulged him in an action for damages. The 
homeopathist who so long attended her ladysbip in London, is Dr. Quain, 
one of the figures represented in the wl eee view of Gore House, ~ 
frequently alluded to in these notices. nquestionably, if the efficacy © 
his treatment were to be tested by the sp!endid preservation in which he 
kept his patient for so many years, she looking full a quarter of a century 
younger than she really was. then would homeeopathy be indeed regard- 
ed as the true elizir vite, and very properly soioo. How an occurrence 
like her death from apoplexy “ brings this apsurd form of quackery to 
the true and severe test,” certainly passes the comprehensfou of all who 
are not versed in “crowner’s quest law.”’ In reading the Lancel article, 
one would think that had anybody bat a homeeopathist been called ry 
the patient would have been cured forthwith, and be now quite we ” 
and that apoplexy is a very trifling ailment indeed under a regular licen 
tiate of the R. C.8.” 

Tue Nevson Monument.—Traratoar Square, Lorpox.— On store 
day the 25th ult., when the mould from Mr. Carew’s design of the I fall 
of Nelson” was completed, the molten bronze was most meee vod 
poured through the great feeding apertures of the bas-relief, au deat 
minutes the most important portions of the composition ye al Orial, 
secured inenduring bronze. Tte guns, which formed the ch.ef ma , 
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were e Government stores, at Woolwich, taken from 
amie OF the hero himself. The bas-relief is fourteen 
pa mpe es and bas been cast in three separate portions, the greatest and 
a important of which, the one made on Monday, is, probably, the 

est sculptural cast ever cast in this country. The whole of the bas- 
relief will be located on the principal front of the.column in a very short 





time. . "> * 
ovse.—Mr. P. Cunningham, in bis valuable “ Hand-book 
arta just pablished. relates om, little above the entrance door to 
the office of Stamps and Taxes, is a white watch face, regarding which 
the popular bel.e has been, and is, that it was left there by a labouring 
man who fell from a scaffuld at the top of the building, and was ouly 
saved from destruction by the ribbon of his watch, which caught in a 
iece of projectiug work. In thankful remembrauce (so the stor runs) 
Pe his wonderful escape, he afterwards desired that his watch might be 
laced us near as possible to the spot where his life had been saved. 
Such is the story told fifty times a week to groups of gaping listenere—a 
story [am sorry to disturb, for the watch of the labouring man is noth. 
ing more than a watch face, placed by the Royal Society as a meridian 
mark for a portable transit instrument 1a one of the windows of their 
ante-rooms. To this account of Somerset House, I may adda little cir- 
cumstance which [ was told x an old clerk in the Audit-otfice. “ When 
I first came to this building,” he said, “[ was in the habit of seeing, for 
many mornings, a thin, spare naval officer, with only one arm, enter the 
vestibule at a smart step, end make direct for the Admiralty, over 
the rough round stoues of the quadrangle, instead of taking what others 
enerally tovk, and continue to take, the smooth pavements of the sides. 
fis thin frail figure shook at every step, aud I often wondered why he 
chose so rough a footway; but ceased to wonder when | heard that the 
thin frail officer was no other than Lord Nelsou, who always took,” con- 
tinued mv informant. “the nearest way to the place he wanted to go to. 





se or THE Bayonet.—At the recent public examination of the 
Pe Sue Military Establishment of the Bast India Company at Ad- 
discombe, in the course of which there is a parade under arms, the 
cadets were for the first time put through a bayonet exercise, in which 
they had been instructed by Mr. Angelo, who has long since formed it 
with a view to its being added to the manual exercise of the army. Oa 
the present occasion its utility and benefit were fully appreciated by all 
the officers aud others who witnessed it, and much surprise was ex- 
ressed at its not being as yet adopted in the military service, Indepen- 
ent of the contidence it gives, and which every man should have in 
the weapon he wields, it tends very materially to bring both arms into 
play, giving strength aud suppleness to the limbs and body throughout 
indeed, so much do the Freuck look to this etiect, that the raw recruit is 
made to commence by a bayonet exercise, as tendering to supple and set 
him up, aud thereby prepare bim for further instructions. During the 
war our truops surpassed those of other nations in physical power ; since 
then, however, the attention of the continental armies bas been particu- 
larly drawn to the development both of the body and of the mind, and 
the soldier is not only trained iu the full use of the weapon with which 
he is arm: d, but his physical force is increased by every exercise which 
tends to it. 
Rattway Trarric.—From a return relative to the passengers and 
goods traffic on all the railways in the United Kingdom during the half- 
year ending the 31st ot December, 1848, i+ appears that 3 743,602 first- 
class, 12,191,549 second-class. 7,184,033 third class, 8,450,623 Parliamen- 
tary-class, aud 60,485 “mixed” passengers were conveyed over the rail 
ways during that period, making a total of 31.630,292 passengers. The 
receipts were—for first-class oO 1,003 516/.; second-class, 1,360,- 
468/.; third-class, 320,863/.; Parliamentary, 597,072/,; and mixed, 
1,382/.—total receipts for passengers, 3,283 302/. The receipts for goods, 
cattle, carriages, parcels, and mails, amounted to 2,461,663/ , making the 
total receipts 5,744,965/. for the half-year. The number of miles of rail- 
way open at the commencement of the half-year was 4,4334, and at the 
end of it 5,079, showivg an increase during that period of 648% miles. 
Assuming the average mileage at 4,756, the receipts per mile on the 
whole would average 1,208/. 





Canapva Company.—The half-yearly meeting of the Court of Proprie- 
tors was held on Tbursday the 28th ult, Charles Franks, Esq., governor, 
in the chair. A statement was read of the amount of sales and leases of 
land made by the company up to June 7, from which it appeared that 
1751 acres of Crown reserve and Huron track lands had been sold at an 
average of 143. 8d. per acre, and 25,338 acres had been leased, making ajto- 
tal of 27,089 acres disposed of. The receipts of the company in Canada 
up to the 9th of June amounted to £12,625 10s. 11d., a sum short of the in- 
come from the same source during the corresponding period of last year 
by about £4000. The chairman attributed this diminution to the opera- 
tion of causes to which he had alluded at the meeting in May last—viz., 
a state of unparalleled distress in Canada during eighteen months, the 
failure of the timber trade, the commercial panic in Europe, and the un- 
usually large importation of goods from England in 1845-6. Still the di 
rectors recommended the payment of the usual dividend of six per cent 
clear of income-tax for the balf-year ending 10th July next, for which 
purpose it would become necessary to borrow asum of £8000. There 
was due to the company asum of £185,000, secured on the settlers’ land 
which was increasing in value daily, and their interests wouid be advan- 
ced by the approaching intruduction of railways, one having been alrea- 
dy designed between Halifax and Quebec. It would be their policy, 
therefore, not to sell their land, but to let it on leases for a term of ten 
years, aud they might expect that the deficiency which, on an average of 
the last four years, amounted to about £1400 per annum beyond their 
income, would be shortly made up. The proposal of the directors, being 
approved ot by the proprietors, was put and carried auanimously. The 
meeting then separated, after having passed the usual vote of thanks to 
the chairman. 

“ Puycu” oN THE ACouUsTIC DeFecTs or THE New House or Peers. 
—The difficulty of hearing in the House of Lords is frequently the cause 
of a cross game being played of plain questions and crooked auswers 
The following report of an unreported debate may give a happy notion o 
the mistakes that are constantly occurring : 

Lorp Brovauam begged to know whether anything had been done 
with Sardinia? 

The Marquess or Lanspowng was pained in beiug obliged to re- 
mind the Honourable Lord, that the duty bad long ago been taken off 
sardines. 

The Bart or Evvensorouen said, that had nothing to do with the ori- 
ginal question; and he would ask, seeing the venerable Dake in his place, 
if any measures had been taken at the Horse Guards to provide against 
the growing scarcity of bears. 

The Bart or Gattoway would answer that question, and confidently 
state that the conduct of the reportersin that matter was most disgrace- 
ful. He should divide tue House upon it. 

Lorp RépxspaLe was anxious to know if a Railway Bill would be 
brought in this session for the better provision of Navigators ? 

Lorv Stantey would take upon himself to answer that inquiry, and 
wou... boldly state if the provisions of that atrocious bill were passed, 
that the seas of the world would soon be swept of every English naviga- 
tor. (Hear, hear.) 

The Bart or Wicktow wanted to be informed what would become of 
the marble arch at Buckingham Palace ? 

The Marquess or CLayricarve admitted that the evil ought to be 
stopped, or else we might expect to see it running all over the kingdom. 
He would ask the Honourable Lord opposite if auy steps had been taken 
about the quarantine? 

_ The Eart or Minto, upon being thus appealed to, could not help thank- 
ing the noble Lord for the great courtesy he had displayed in putting his 
question. 

Lorp Broveuam would like to know if any instructions had been sent 
to the Britisn Ambassador at Stockho!m to protest agaiust the marriage of 
Jenxy Linn with any buta British subject? 

The Eart or Minto admitted a great wrong bad been done, but he 
doubted strongly if it coustituted a statutable offence. However, the 
public must be protected; and notice had already been given, that upon 
Fe a ip of the offence, the British Government would not shrink from 

olug itsduty. (Loud applause. ) 

Lorp Brovcuam would ask another question, and then he would be 
satisfied. He felt a great interest in knowing whether it were true that 
= Trustees of the National Gallery had refused a most liberal offer 

rom a Gas Company to light up the Vernon Gallery, free of expense, 
providing they might have the pictures that had been alrecdy damaged 
or destroyed? und, again, whether it was true that the Roman Trium: irs 
had sold the Apotto Betvinere to M Tuseaun fur th 1 
of £5? ADAME Tussavup for the paltry sam 
di a. - Lanspowne admitted the great importance of the 
pr ecitu® answering it till to-morrow, as he had not the 
Tequieite papers with him to reter to. In the meautime he could assure 
the House that not a single Roman candle bad been sent from Vaux- 


hall to the seliet of the Triumvirate. Cc. 
Tae Lorde then adjourned. sisi: ae gunaiadeaadammaaa 
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PROBLEM No. 38, sy 8. W. 
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White to play first, and checkmatein three moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 37. 


White, Black. 
1. RtoB8 ch Ktto Kt 
2 BwQ2 P moves 
&% KtoK 5 P moves 
4 RwWKBS8 P moves 
5. Bto K Kt5 P tks B 
6. RioK BS Ktto B3 checkmate, 





To Corresponvents.—M. C. J. (Lexington.)—Our Solution to Problem No. 30 was cor- 
rectly stated, and will bearcriticism. Wuite plays “KBP 2” forbisthird move, in order to 


fo.ce Black to take en passant. With respect to other matters referred to in your letter, your 


remarks are just, 


G. C. H (M‘lwaukte.)—It is the undoubted law of Chess that the player who advances 


his pawnto his advereary’s further row, may make ofsuch oawn any piece he pleases. Thus 
tuere may be half adozen Queens or Rooks on the board at once. 


—— 


GLEANINGS. 


A large placard lately posted up in Paris states that, on the 18th of Ju- 
ly next, the forest of Pacy, containing about 815 hectares, will be put up 
to auction, at the upset price of a million francs, by legal order of M. 
Louis Philippe, Count de Neuilly, formerly residing at the Tuileries, and 
of all the members of his family residing in England, Spain, and Ger- 
many. 
the Seevane in Ireland. Marshal Bugeaud received the honour of a 
public funeral and interment in the Invalides, on Tuesday the 19th ult. 
The President of the Republic was present, and M. Molé and General 
Bedeau delivered funeral orations.- The Duke and Duchess of Suther- 
land have sustained a severe domestic affliction by the sndden demise of 
their youngest daughter, the Lady Alexaudrina Leveson Gower. The de- 
ceased child was taken ill in the course of the day after the nuptials of 
the Marquis of Staffurd and Miss Hay Mackenzie, never afterwards ral- 
lied, and died within afew hours. The Duchess of Orleans, accom- 











panied by the Comte de Paris, and attended by the Prince de Joinville, | 


arrived in London on the 29th ult., from Germany. Subscriptions are 
being received in London, and a charitable society _ for the pur- 
pose of establishing a Sanatorium iu the Island of Madeira, for the benefit 
of consumptive persons. In consequence of the illness and subsequent 
death of Col. Weare the siege operations at Chatham, prepared on a grand 
scale for the 30th ult., were suspended. The Tepic, which has arrived 
in Liverpool from Valparaiso has bronght gold from San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, to the amount of £40,000 or £50,000 sterling. The ship Arte- 
misia, Captain Hemmette, which arrived in the London Docks on Satur- 
day, the 23d ult., from Zanzibar, had her mid-deck fitted up as a tempor- 














ary six stall stable, which contained five Arabian horses, four greys and a 
bay, of a small but singularly perfect make, although somewhat out of 


condition from a long sea voyoge. These horses, with another, which 


died on the passage, were sent over for presentation to her Majesty, trom 
the Imaum of Muscat; they have been sent to the Royal stables at Buck- 


ingham Palace. 





OBITUARY. 

On the 20th ult., near Maidstone, Lieut-Colonel Best.—On the 26th ult., at 
Brighton, Lord Louth. This nobleman had not completed his 40th year. having 
been born 5th August, 1809. He succeeded to the Peerage, while a minor, in 
1823, at the decease of his father, Thomas Oliver, llth Lord, who had the out- 
lawry of his great-grandfather annulled, and was restored to his rank, as one of 
the most ancient Barons of Ireland, in 1798. AmeLia Sopaia, ViscounTEss 
STRATHALLAN.—The decease of the Viscountess occurred at the Castle Strath- 
allan, Perthshire, on the 19th ult. Her Ladyship was born 5th July, 1780, the third 
daughter of John, fourth Duke of Atholl; married, 15th January. 1809, John 
Andrew, present Viscount Strathailan, and has left several children, the eldest 
William Henry, being born 5th March, 1810. Few peeresses in the kingdom had 
so brilliant a liueage as the late Lady Strathallan. Through her celebrated ances- 
tress, Charlotte de la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, she derived from the illus- 
trious houses of Bourbon and Nassau, and, through Emilia Sophia Marchioness 
of Atholl, was also iv a direct descent from King Henry VII. and his Concert, the 
Princess Elizabeth Plantagenet, heiress of the House of York. On the 27th 
ult, at Chatham, Colonel Weare, K.H., one of the Queen’s aides-de-camp.—On 
the 23rd at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Rev. Thomas Thornton Champneys, former] 
Chaplain to the British Embassy at Rio Janeiro. On the 20th ult, at ma | 
Madame Derikre, who during the war, assisted, at different times, fifteen English 
officers in their escape from France, for which offence she was incarcerated four 
years, and eventually liberated from theprison of Ghent by the Cossacks in 1841. 
——On the 22d ultimo, at No. 8 Clapham aed pr Kennington. aged 67, the 
Rev. John Styles, D.D., for many years deservedly reckoned one of the ablest and 
most eloquent of the Dissenting clergy.—On the 21st ult., at his residence, on Clap- 
ham common, Surrey, John Hatchard, Esq,, in the 8lst year of his age, for 50 
a the much respected senior partner in the firm of Messrs. Hatchard and Son, 

ooksellers and publishers, 187, Piccadilly —On the 21st ult, at his residence, 
Cleve Dale, near Bristol, Lieutenant General B. W. D. Sealey, H. E. I. C. 8.. in 
the 67th year of his age-——On the 22d ult.,in London, Edward H. Howard .Gib- 
bon, Esq., Norroy King-of-Arms, aged 48.—On 19th ult., at Bridgewater, Somer- 
erset, Captain John Harvey, late Captain 9:h Regiment, aged 28. —At Paris, on 
the 15th ult.,of cholera, after a few hours illness, James Scratchley, M D., aged 
65, late of the Royal Artillery.—June 26, at an advanced age, the Hon. Fred. 
erick Ponsonby, brother of the Bishop of Derby, and of the late General Sir Wm. 
Ponsonby, who fell at the battle of Waterloo.—On the 24th ult., at her residence, 
Brighton, Charlotte Hart, aged 74, youngest daughter of the celebrated John 
Horne Took. 


Mr.Cu1FT, F.R.S.—expired at his residence, Stanhope Cottage, Hamstead road, 
about the 20th ult. He had been long and deservedly well known to the public as the 
conservator of the Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, a situation 
which he held for nearly half a century. He was appointed to that office on the pur- 
chase of the collection by Government from the executors of John Hunter. whose ap- 

prentice and assistant he was for many years. Mr Clitt was a Fellow of the Roy- 
al Society, and greatly esteemed by the present and former distinguished men of 
that body, particularly Sir Joseph Banks, Wollaston, and Sir Humphrey Davy. 
Mr. Clift was a man of sterling honesty and independence ; indeed, so far did he 
carry the latter. that he hesitated not to severely censure the late Sir Everard 
Home, the President of the College of Surgeons (and from whom he had received 
great kindness.) Woheninformed by that gentleman that he had destroyed the 
whule of the Hunterian MSS., Mr. Clift’s reply was, “ Well, Sir Edward, there 

is but one thing more to be done—that is to destroy the collection ;”” saying which 
he turned his back on the literary incendiary. He told the writer he “could not 
help crying’ to think that all the labours of his great master had been destroyed, 
that wholesale plagiarism should not be detected in the * Lectures on Compara- 
tive Anatomy and papers to the a Society, communicated by Sir Everard 
Home after the death of Hunter.’ The statement of the destruction of the MSS. 
was obtained from Mr. Cliftin his examination before a committee of the House of 
Commons when this disagreeable affair was for the first time made public. The 

deceased has left an only daughter, married to Professor Owen. 


Proressor Smytu, M.A.—William Smyth, whose name is one of the bright- 
est inthe modern annals of the University of Cambridge, was born in 1765. His 
College was Peterhouse, Cambridge, and he was made a B.A. in 1787. He was 
elected Professor of Modern History in bis University in 1807, and in that capaci. 
ty he displayed consummate ability. Professor Smyth has the honour and merit 
of having been one of the patrons and kind friends of poor Kirke White, and his 
epitaph upon the tomb of the youthful poet of St John’s is umong the best of his 
productions. The origin of the inscription was this. A plain stone only marked 
the grave of White atter his interment in All Saints’ Church, Cambridge. This 
neglect of the bard's memory was observed by a gentleman from Boston, in Amer- 
ica, Mr, Francis Boott (now Dr. Boott, M D., of Gower street, London,) who 
furthwith, at his own expense. caused to be erected in the church a monumental 
tablet to the poet, with a medallion by Chantry. Mr.Smyth wrote the following 
lines upon the tablet, which, however well known, cannot, from their beauty, be 
quoted wo often — 











. Warm with fond hope and learning’s sacred flame, 
To Granta’s bowers the yuuthful poet came ; 
Unconquer’d powers th’ immortal mind display’d ; 
But worn with anxious thought the frame decay’d: 
Pale o'er his lamp, and in his cell retired, 

The martyr student faded and expired. 
@h! Genius. Taste, and Piety sincere 
Too early lost, midst duties too severe ! 
Foremost to mourn was generous Southey seen— 
He told the tale, and showed what White had been: 
Nor told in vain—for o’er th’ Atlantic wave 
A wanderer came, and sought the Poet's grave. 
y ood pe low stone he saw his lonely name ; 
And raised this foad memorial to his fame. 

As a lecturer. Professor Smyth was unrivalled ; his discourses, both when de- 
livered and when afierwards printed, have been regarded as splendid specimens 
of oratory @nd learning. Mr. Smyth’s principal published works are * English 
Lyrics,” “ Evidences of Christianity,” “ Lectures on Modern History,” and 
* Lectures on the French Revolution.” In private life this great Professor was 
much esteemed and beloved. His amiable disposition and agreeable manners, 
imbued as they were with the quaintness of the old school, rendered his ay 
delightful. He preserved in his advanced years his wonted activity and i 
gence; and, at the late Royal installation at Cambridge, no one was nfore for- 
ward in doing the honours of the University, or more kindly received by the 
Queen and the Princely Chancellor, than Professor Smyth. he Professor died 
at Norwich on the 24th ult., from a gradual decay of nature; his death-bed was 
surrounded by his friends, and shortly before he expired, he expressed his great 
satisfaction at being told that his “ Evidences of Christianity,” had become pop- 
ular among the youth of the upper classes. 


An announcement of the recent death of Mrs. Salmon will 3 many be read as 
though it were some piece of news belonging to another epoch than this. Twenty 
years or more have elapsed since she disappeared from our concert and oratorio 
orchestras, afier a rather brief career; leaving behind her the memory of a deli- 
cious voice end a charming fluency of execution combined,which have never since 
been equalled, or, indeed, approached by any English soprano. The last years 
of Mrs, Salmon’s life were passed in obscurity and narrow fortune, relieved by 
the kindly ministrations of some among her contemporaries, who befriended her 
to the last. 


Death oF Mrs Mapison.—We yesterday announced the death of the ven» 
erable relict of James Madison, fourth President of the United States, which oc- 
curred at her residence, near the Executive mansion, on the night of the 12th in- 
stant, at 10 oclock. She had been sinking for several days so fust that it was 
currently reported from time to time that she was no more. She faded from the 
earth frum the natural exliaustion of the oil of life. She had numbered largely 
over fourscore summers, having attained, as we believe, her eighty-eighth year. 
Under the weight of these she went down to the grave, wherein slept the com- 
peaeees of her youth and the great and good President whose labours here she 
ightened by the assiduities of love. Her death has caused a profound sensation 
in this city, especially amongst those who had the advantage of knowing her well, 
and such as had been fed from the bounty of her hand. So glide away from 
amongst us the exalted and the bright, leaving to their friends a = a of sorrow ; 
but totheir country the example of a pure and beneficent life-— Washington Re 
public, July 14. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Sr. James’s Parace, June 26.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
the Hon. Elizabeth Frederica Lenox to be one of the Maids of Honour in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty. in the roan of Lady Caroline Somers Cocks, resigned.— 
(The newly appoiated Maid of Honour is a daughter of Lord George Lennox, M. 
P. and aniece of the Duke of Richmond. The resignation of Lady Cocks was of 


The Pope has remitted a sum of 20,000 francs for the relief of | 2¢cessity—she married H. M. Domestic Chaplain.) 


The Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
aad Rector of Strathfieldsaye, has been appointed resident domestic chaplain to 
her Majesty, in the room of the Hon. and Rev Charles Leslie Courtenay, who 
has resigned and taken a Crown living. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint Frederick Temple, Lurd Dufferin and 
Claneboye, to be one ofthe Lords in Waiting in Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the 
room of George Sholto, Earl of Morton, resigned. 

Crown AND Hanarer OrFice Dustin, Jung 22.—John Cavendish Baron 
Kilmaine has been chosen by a majority of vores to be the Peerto sit in the House 
of Lords of the United Kingdom, in the room of Archibald Earl of Gosford, deed . 

R G M‘Hagh, Esq, to be Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of St. 
Lucia.— Daniel Robertson, Esq, to be Colonial Secretary for the Settlements in 
the Gambia.— William M‘Keen, Esq, to be a Member of the a Council 
of Nova Scotia.—Thomas Tudd, Esq, to be Second Paid Attaché to the British 
Embassy at Vienna.—W Heneage, Esq, to be paid attaché tothe British Em- 
bassy at Dresden. 








Arup. 


War OrFice,Juve 29.—3d Lt Drags—H F G Coleman, Gent, to be Cor b 
pur, v Townend, who rei. 2d Foot—Gent Cadet W H Grimston, from RI Mil Coll 
to be Ens, wt pur, v McCarty. pro in 4th Ft. llth Ft—To be Ensigns, without 
pur—Gent Cadet W D Naper, from Rl Mil Coll vy Crooke, proin 69th Ft ; Gant 
Cadet W H Clarkson, from Rl Mil Coll, v Simpson, app Quariermaster. 20th 
Ft—Gent Cadet © E Parkinson, from Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens. without pur, v Rob- 
inson, proin 73d Ft. 47th Ft—Gent Cadet E R Simmons, from Rl Mil Coll. to 
be Ens, without pur, v Nangle, proin 67th Ft. 51st Ft—Majur Gen Sir T Will- 
shire, Bart, and KCB to be Col, ¥ Lt-Gen Sir Benjamia D Urban, GCB., dec. 
54th Ft—Gent Cadet W H D Clarke, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens without par, 
v Caulfield, pro in 44th Ft. 65th Ft—Gent Cadet J Radley, from RI Mil 
Coll, to be Ens, without pur v Thelwall, pro in the 86th Ft. 69th Ft—LtB 
Bowen to be Capt by pur. v Bewes, who ret; Ens J L Maclean to be Lt, 
by pur, v Bowen ; M Bell, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Maclean. 79th Ft— 
Gent Cadet H H Stevenson, from Rl Mi! Coll, to be Ens without pur, v 
Chalmers, pro in 36th Ft. 97th Ft—Ens T E Jones, to be Lt and Adjt, v 
Bindon, dec ; May 14. Gent CadetA H Thistlethwayte, from KI Mil Coll, to 
be Ens, without pur, v Jones. 

Orrice OF ORDNANCE, JUNE 28.—RI Regtof Artillery—Gent Cadets to be 
Sec Lts—L B Higgins, v Earle, pro; T L Dames, v Addington, pro; C Car- 
penter, v Vandeleur, pro; W J St John, v Orr, pro; W G Andrews, v Hill, 
pro; F Luard, v P J Campbell, pro: A H Murry, v Maude, pro; J A P 
Adams, v Twiss, pro; R Mackenzie, v Curtis, pre; R H R Rowley, v Siev- 
wright, pro; W G Le Mesurier, v Seale, pro; F Carey, v Boulton, pro; H 
Heberden, vice Saunderson, pro; T C Molony, vice Anketell, pro; GB Gar- 
vey, v Dicksen. pro; Andrew Noble, v Clarke, pro; H L Balfour,v Place, pro ; 
G K Taylor, v Brace, pro, June 20. Corps of Rl Engineers—Gent Cade’s to be 
SecLis—J W Greatorex, v Bury,pro; G@ A Koe, v Mackenzie, pro, June 20. 


Commanp oF THe Forces in British Norta America.—In consequence 
of the death of Sir Benjamin D'Urban the opportunity has been taken to 
reduce the military expenditure in British North America. The command 
hasbeen divided and the highly paid rank of Commander of the Forces 
abolished. SirJohn Harvey will command the troops in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, receiving no additional pay. as he holds also the situation 
of Civil Governor of Nova Scotia. Major-General Rowan will receive 
the local rank of Lieutenant-General on the Staff, and succeed to the 
commandin the Canadas. The effect of these arrangements will bea 
saving to the public of nearly £3000 a year. 


Important Notice To Canpipates For Commissions.—From and after 
the Ist of July, no person will be recommended for a commission in the 
British service until they have been examined by competent persuns, ap- 
pointed by the Commander-in-Chief, in the ordinary branches of polite 
education, aud noless they have shown a competent knowledge of En- 
glish literature, of arithmetic, history, geography, fortification, and also of 
Latin, French and German. 

Majrr-General Sir Thomas Willshire, K.C.B , has been selected to d 
the late Lieutenant-General Sir Benjamin D Urban, G-C.B., as colonel of the 51st 
Light Infantry. This gallant officer highly distinguished himself upon several 
occasions in the Peninsular War, and was twice wounded at the battle of Sala- 
manca. He subsequently served on the frontiers of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and afterwards inthe East Indies from May 1822, td 1840. He was employed 
throughout the wahole of the campaign in Affghanistan under Lord Keane; was 
present at the capture of the fortress of Ghuznee, July 23, 1839, upc-n which occa- 
sion he was appointed K.C.B.,and while in command ofthe Bombay column of 
the Indus he captured the fortress of Khelaton the 13th of November following, 
for which service he was created a baronet. He succeeded the present Major- 
General Sir William Warre, as commandant of the garrison at Chatham, and re- 
tained that appointment until his promotion to the rank of Major-General in 1846. 


Navy. 


Commander Aldham, iate of the Vengeance, 84, in the Mediterranean, 
and now of the Superb, 80, at Portsmouth, is appointed to commission the 
Swift 10 gun brig (lately employed asa packet between England and 
the Brazils), at Devonport, for special service. Her destination is the 
South Pacific, to join the squadron under Admiral Hornby, but as her 
route is stated to be via the Cape and Van Diemen’s Land instead of via 
the Brazils and round Cape Horn, the supposition has arisen that she will 
convey the Irish convicts, Smith O'Brien and others, to the above penal 
settlement. 

Commodore Wyvill is to supersede Rear Admiral Reynolds, C. B., as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Cape station, the gatlant Admiral having been 
ordered to the south-east coast of America station, to relieve Com. Sir 
Tbomas Herbert, K.C.B., ordered home, his term of service having ex- 

ired. ' 
. Letters have been received from her Majesty’s discovery ship North 
Star, brought by her Majesty’s steamer Stromboli, which was seut to ex- 
pedite her passage by towing, dated off Cape Farewell, June 7, at which 
point the Stromboli took leave of her. The North Star was then steadil 
progressing, at the rate of six kuots an hour, towards the ice. All well. 
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GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TRAVELS ADVENTURES, &.—EUROPE 


THE GENIUS OF ITALY.—Being Sketches of Italian Life, Litera pand Religi 
By Rev. Robert Turnbull, author of the “ of Scotland.” 1 vol. lame. with two o 
gravings; $1 25. The edition, with extra illustrations, hand ly bound, will be ready in 
aulumop. 


“Tt will be read at the present time withdeep interest.”—Com. Adv. 


VIEWS A-FOOT ; on, EUROPE SEEN WITH KNAPSACK AND STAFF. By Bay- 
ardTaylor. New edition, with an ad Shaper of Practical Information for Pedes- 
trians in Furope, and aSketch efthe Author in Pedestrian Costume, froma Drawing by T. 
Buchanan Kead, 12m 25. The same, fancy cloth, gilt extra, $175. 





10., cloth, 

“Tiereis afreshness and force in the book altogether unusual in a book of travels. * * * 
As atext-book for wrorelere, the work is easentially valuable; it tells how much can be ae- 
SS Gennes" es weate, when energy, curiosity, and a love of adventure are 


en SPANIARDS AND THEIR COUNTRY. By Richard Ford, 12mo., green cloth, 


ockiieteh crak mat paged somecriece, that has oe a oered for the illustration. 
eneral to ra and local curiosities, but e 
y Spain Poe phy ' » o National character and 


“Thisis avery clever and amusing work.”—Louisville Examiner. 
*,* Washiogton Irving commends this as the best modern popular account of Spain. 


SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. Byen American. [Geo. H. Calvert, E 
Baltimore.| 12mo. 50 cents. t m4 
“This book is-a delightful instance of the transforming and reereative power of the mind 
upon tty hey by touches. ‘I'he most hackreyed ground of Europe, persons and objects 
that have e theme for the last half dozen years of literary remittance from abroad, 
pp to us clothed with new charms and meanings, because éxamined with a finer pen- 
trationthan they have been by any other English or American we, 
uly 7 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 
WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 
Fresca and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price $1,25. For 
sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & V/elford, and 
Putaam. Also of John Nimmo, Toronto. 


Thisis a pleasant volume, executed ina truespirit. * * * Excellent, aevertheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a rader instrument, which 
Mr. Young makes in this vorume. Several of his translations may compare with those of Mr. 
gbens Father Pro. of Fraser’s Magazine) and we know o nothing better in this way. 
pe he moog ang Oe honest eussmended, - = - those who know Beranger, as to readers 
nfini io have yet to make onest, earnest, heart d delightful 
quaintance.—London Examiner, 1fth April, 647.” ee 

He eo however, given a faithful,in some instances, a spirited version of each song, and 

uced a book that must be acceptable to every class of read b i hi 
germs of value for all.—London Observer, 4th April, 1847. oe ee en. ene 

In one point Mr. Young particularly excels; his translation, despite of all difficulti f 
sification, is wonderfulty literal; it gives in almost eve tontemes is aathe conde, pot 9 a0 
the very words of the French : it is, indeed, curiously faithful to the text. There is another 
advantage of this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; all songs of im- 

roper tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre 

and grossness which are damning spots 7 his reputation. This little volume by 
a may, and, indeed, ought to be read by all.—Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 
, 1847. 

In laying this translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public, Mr. Youn ° 
has, at least, acted fairly by his readers, for he places the originals on The opposite page 
Upon the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him with his author * be 
he has very successfully, in most instances, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clothing 
his ideas in a style which imparts to them an English character—John , April, 1847 

For general abillty and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr. Young’s translations— 

those who have a knowledge of both languages, the comparison of the two texts is at once 
auseful exercise and adelightful occupation —London Illustrated News, 1 May, 1847. 

He has produced a set oftranslations which, if they want the wondrous compactness and 
more than Horation neatness of the original, are everywhere faithful, often, very often ex- 
tremelyhappy. * * * is translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithful, often ex- 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book with every confi- 
cenen es an able, intelligent, and careful attempt.—London Morning Chronicle, 15th March, 











L YORUM GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS, 563 Broadway. The tn- 
3 an i 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, od . yw ever in this country. Open on Mondays, 


‘ On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and S turdays until 


my 5—lm 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Lynch’s Dead Sea Expedition. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Colman’s Agriculture of Great Britain 2 vols. 8vo. 

Colman’s —— of France. 1 vol. 8yo. 

Wharton's State Trials under Washington and Adams 1 vol. 8vo. 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol 12mo, 
Kaloolah, by W. 8. Mayo. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Comstock’s History of Gold and Silver. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
‘Tracts for Cities and Tracts on Ventilation. 

Mrs. Kirkland’s Holidays Abroad. } vo). 12mo. 

by — England Historical and Genealogical Register. 
Keath’s Musings in the Laboratory. Giftof the Author. 
Tuckerman’s Characteristics of Literature. Giftof the Author. 


CHESS. 


NEW WORK ON CHE3S, by HERR KLING. 1 vol. 8vo. Just imported by 
June 3@ " HENRY KERNOT, 633 Broadway. 


Complete and con- 


June 30 


—_— — 








J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 19—Om 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
C. W. JENKINS, 

PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my 16—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





my 12—ly 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 


PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





ments as fit 
descriptions 


by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grard, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of aimirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishm 
of the finest queens in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, tog: 


euts in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
ether with such improve- 
em apn an | for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
Orders for any piece can 





HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 B: 
open daily from9A.M.tilllOP.M This |i plendid collects 
wards of sixty 6 , of thefull size of life, P+ Toy 
costume app to the ation and employmen 
shows the costumes of the Chinese, from the 


liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, S Beggar so- 
ay Soldiers, rene Tellers H cach curtousded by the i ements of iredoee =. 
easion exact representationof a Chinese ore, 

Coolie, kc. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one aon ing O ooeaat, ry — 


m Smoking, and 

“Inner Apartments” of a tleman’s residence. A Court Oe estan the differen: sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c.. with models of Temples, , Summer 

ouses, Theatres, B Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water co. 
lours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, a, and Linchong, the great shi, 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan, of the a4 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, boats, fish, shells &e, 
From theupper part of the hall is suspended a great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shapeand description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve years of age, half-price 
For eale at the TicketOffice is opeise or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
oven the Customs, History, Trade &«.o1 China jan 6—«f 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained aeeng Sree generally, has drawn from an eminentand very distin. 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testim ofits 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficaey. 


TestimeniAL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 


“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
(“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 








T= COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 


june 16—3m 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 


LFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


_ The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER. 





(2 


« tors in 


John 


Thirty days 
of policy, 
he United 


Jonathan Meredith 


Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Pampnhets containing the rates of pr 


where all business connected 
ink thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans. settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
mpowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 


“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OapHan.” 


T LAMIB MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chawman Samuel M Fox, 
John 8. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel S. Howiand, Bache McEvers. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham. William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul. 

BALTIMORE. 


Samuel! Hoffman, 


McTavish, H’B. M Consul, Henry Tiffany 


Donaid Mcllvain. Dr. J. H. McCullob. 


BOSTON, 
Benjamin Seaver, 
| Elijah D. Brigham. 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
jum, prosp examples, names of agents, medi- 
&c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 





= examiners, 

nis. 
Part of the capital is poeemety invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


(should any such arise] or otherwise. 


are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 


J. LEANDER STARR, Genera! Agent, 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


Te EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open from Tuesday, 19th inst., until 15th August inclusive, from 10 o’clock, A. M. 
until 10 o'clock Pp. M. Admission 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 
cents. June 3—2m 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE C3URCHWARDENS AND VESTRY OF ST. JAMES’S PARISH IN TORONTO 

are desirous of receiving PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES, for a NEW 
CHAURCTI in the GOTHIC STYLE to replace that destruyed by the late fire. The former 
Church was 145 feet lorg by 80 wide, and wascapable of accommodating 1500 persons, wich- 
out -incinding the Aisles,it coptsiaed 278 pews, and the intention of the Vesiryis, that the 
New Church shall notbe on a less scale, and tha: it sha)! afford the meansof restoriag as 


many pews. : “ : 
The ma'erials to be white brick, with Cut Stone dressing, cost not toexceed Ten Thousand 
Pounds. Exclusive of the Tower or Spire, which should be of cut stone, and sufficient to 


bear afull real of Bells. Printed instructions can be obtained on application to THOS. D. 
HARRIS, Esq., or LEW1tS MOFFAT, Esq., Churchwardens, Toronto. The Plans, &c., 
must be seat tothe Churchwardens on or before the 14th AUGUST next. 

The successful Candidate to receive £75, provided that he is not afterwards employed 
to superiniend the Buidieg. The second best toreceive £50. The third £25. je 16—1m 


WORKS OF ART, 


INE ENGRAVINGS, OLL PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 

Broapway, Importers and dealers in Kaglish, French and German Line and Mezzotint 

En ings, Lithographs, Views. &e., &c., have the pleasure to offer, with their choice and 

well-selected assortmeut of the producticns of Modern Art, the tollowing new and im- 
portant publications : 

LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, THE NIGHT BEFORE 
EXECUTION. Superbly engraved, from the original picture by Smyru. 

THE ANGEL’S WHISPER.—An exquisite illustration of Lover’s most touching ballad. 
Painted by F. GoopaLL, and finely engraved by E. Goopa.; and forming a most admirable 
companion to the popular picture ofthe “SoLpier’s DREAM,” by the same artist. 

THE INUNDATION.—From the original picture by C. F. Kionsoe,Esq. Engraved in 
the highest style of Mezzotint,by Mr. T. W. Davey. Dimensions, exclusive of margin, 24 
inches by ‘1 inches. . 

A Newfoundland dog; surrounged by the advancing waters of an inundation, has got on 
the topofher kennel. One ofthe pups has reached fe mother, under whom she crouches 
with amoving expression of fear; another is making an effort to climb up besidethem; and a 
third, ata little distance, is striving against the stream. The greatest alarm and terror are 
evinced by the whole group; butthe dog, one of the finest specimens of this noble animal. 
feeling it impossible to escape, being chained down, is howling in piteousdespair. Afar o 
is seen an icundated village, from which a small boat is advancing through the raging flood, 
hastening to the rescue. 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of a Superb Newfoundland 
dog. By ANSDELL. . 

PHARAOH’S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by HERRING, and companion 

e “THe Society oF FRienps.” 

MORNING AND EVENING; Co.ovrep.—Two of Herrine’s beautiful and popular 
FarmrYard Scenes 
PREPARING FOR MARKET—Alsoby Herrinc. 


MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALPHonse Francois, from the 
eriginal picture by Ary ScHEFFER. 

NIAGARA FALLS—A new and spirited view, from the American side; after the original 
drawingde Trobriand. r ‘ x r. 

VIEWS AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
nature by A. Kallner, and executed inthe highest style of lithography. 

Superb proof copies ofthe “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance inEurope. Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
colored prints, finished expressly and solely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 


entiyely unequalled. 
W.& 8. have just published No. 1 of “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 
Seer, Also a onan bird’s-eye view of “NEW YORK AND 
MSBURGH.” 





Park, Ciry Hau a 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLI 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. June 23 


R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 

Canada, has removed to the office of the latter gentleman, and will attend at the usual 
hours; viz. from 8 t0 10, A. M., from | to 3, P.M., and from 6 to 8in the evening. 66 W 
street, one door from Broadway. ml0—Sm 


LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 

States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars per acre, with good improvements, orchards, &c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fr , in a beautiful an aang part of the omeniry Some with fine timber, and 
water powers one some of them on the Canal, so that witha little industry the timber would 
ten times pay forthe land. Good society, and churches and schools convenient A yreat 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


- WM. M. MITCHELL, Land Agent. 
Frederioksburgh, Virginia, 31st March. ani4—6m 


ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 4pril. 
Wis in the Old Hall, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. S. Sapp, from an Origi- 
nal Picture by T. H. Marreson, painted expressly for the Publisher. Size of the Plate 22 
by 28 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches, A Descriptive Key will accompany 
each Impression. Subscriptions respectfully solicited. 

Copies will be furnished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 


care and time bein uisite to produce fine i i Proo’ each. The first 
Foo Proofs, priated on India aper, $5 each. Just published by a - 
aps JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 














Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 


His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., 
Samu! Wetmore, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., 


jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED In 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 8 3,000,000. 


Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez, 


DIRECTORS. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Eeq. 


Thomas Benson, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. Denzil |. Thompson, es 

Rev. Wm. Falloteld, M.A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D 
George Green, Esq. 


Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Eaq. 
Physician Septimus Wray, M.D ‘ 


Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


Referees in New York. 
Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
James Gallatin, Esq. 
J. Phillips Phoenix, Esg., 
John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Ksgq,., M. D., 752 Broadway. 


OUNBE]....0sscccsecceccccvccssceeseseessHion. Willis Hall. 
SNE CORNER noone sees noo ooo eet heentiaiae ten. 


Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 


16 Exchange Place, N. O. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 we street, 


ew York. 


oe CALIFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE "ys 
m 








— payment, or yearly p' 
focal pel fiter f the C 

on of the Com: 
such rers to euceeiee contzel over the Company, and facilitates 


MIUM. 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21st auGuST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hi C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 


Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is pre 
T dependent upon tee value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase 
o 


ffect AssURANCE UPON LivEs, and transactany business 
to effec 1e 
kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowmen 


r Reversions of ts. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtain’ 
nial deduction 


Province at a rate of com- 

ed PS Let ° i. by le 

+ guaran! Assa Survivors or Endowments for a er 

hepa Fe ‘um, pe ‘qrening feoveuse ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

wy ke py f Hoag as to K- peta as it aN 
ce 

Ye Orer th 7 thoacouptance of healthy 


k the prompt settlement of claims. 
ge: om be effected WITH OF WITHOUT pation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or erverty Sestalpanaios and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board,c t will be given for one half of the firat seven 


premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 


Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 














Brantford. . 
Cobourg... 
olborne... 


Montreal... 
Port 


Toronto.... 
Woudstock 





UUNGAB...seereeeceeee 


Quebec...+sssccccsececesceeesee Welch and Davies.....eeeserrees 
St. Catherines 


(ge. | With | Without | HalfCredit. | A With | Without | HalfCredit. 
~— Provite ‘Profits, ceccerccocce nil Profits. Profits. erecccccccce 
15 1131 16 5 40 3 62 214 8 7 
20 1174 1912 45 8171 340 8374 
25 229 1147 ft) 4131 31711 414 
30 293 2 02 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 264 60 71010 6 91 6132 
The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than < similar tables of | other pb at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in th of the whole profit of 


that Branch of the C sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, | a on Aone Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obiained of the Secretary, 

Agents and Medicai Officers already appointed. 


or from any of the local agents. 


cecccceee William Muirhead....ccscccevccrscccecrecenerecncererses 
sesceds Pog cow tl aataeaeneeetets Cocccoccsccoecos 
Te ee ee eee cron mcccccee Bt. jams Pamlion..t ceseccee 








seen ereneeeee 


ersoese-s rge Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
A PERE LI Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell........-.ceseee 
ceeccccccescccececece DAVIG BUCHAD....cecseeee ceecnerseeereeesceeeeseeseeesens 





seeececcvecccescccee UACHIAN Bell. ..ssecececesceersescrseeesseeseccees 


p t, whichshould combine also, the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient.’ 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat 
the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner iv which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” {Signed} GEORGE T. DEXTER. M.D. 


No. 68 Warren stree *» 4 
New York, March Ist, 1848. . a aes 


To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Aiso for sale at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way ‘0 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savamaah. Sickles 
« Co.,40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the Uniteg 


States. June 16 
REMOVAL. 


parr ERNST, Professor of the Behm and ordinary Flute, and Guitar, would ia 
form his patrons and friends that he has removed to 293 Broadway, Lafarge Buildings 
Rooms No. 5 and 6, second floor.) my 5—6tw 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


T= UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, ot 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Kobert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFORNIA. 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 

Passengers in the afver-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal bezgage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, mot exceeding in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, $50 
per tor, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 Ibs. weight for mule carriage. 











Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan............ $225.........-$100. 
do, do do Blame Deb ge,cccccccccsccccccccccocccceMccccee eevee 1D 
do, do do San Franevscd....ccccccccsceceeees SO. ceeceeeees LO 


Passengers in the Geemee are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as bagesee. 

All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. June2 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, callingat Halifax to land 

and receive Mails and Passengers. PCAN 

aptains 


ASI8.....cccscccccsccsceseceeesssC. H. E. Judkine | Hibernia ..............5W J.C. Lang 

BIER. cccccccovcccccccccccoscccoccceccccdks RYN | MUMMEFAss cccccccececcctccedes Oe SIGNS 

AMMECTICR, ....0ccececeececceceee eeeeeeeN. Shannow | Canads....-ssesese-ss Wm. Herrison 

Buropa...cccssccee soccceccecsessecess & G. Lott! Cambria. ......eceesecseeeeeeed. Leitch 
Caledonia... W Dougias. 

Ling] vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 

port side. 








Captains. From 
fe OPT | PERTTI EE - ™ Boston, Wednesday, July 4th. 
Hibernia....... cccccccdcv ccc OOMOsb ctecce seeseeee © New York, Wednesday, July 1ith. 
Camads.....cccccececesseeceSUGMiINS.....5050- sss» “™ Boston, Wi , July 18th 
Nisgara....ccccccsecceeees RYTIO..ccceeseeeseee’s “ New York, Wednesday, July 25:h. 
Caledonia.... eee L@iteh......-e0e008- §° Boston, We , Aug. lat. 
Europa... ccccccccccccceseeesLsOtbicsessecessoessees “ Now York, Wednesday, Aug 8th. 
Cambria...essceceeeereeeeee Shannon.......-.++.. “ Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 15th. 
America......--.++++ eooseee+Harrison.....+. weeees “ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22d. 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool.............120. 
io in second do ) Doccveccocccccccocce + +70. 


Freight will be charged on gece beyond an amount for persona! expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
AU Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For _ or passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 38 


Broadway ° 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


T= Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 

arranged for their sailing, from each pogt on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 

mosth; the ships to succeed each other in the eae eae, viz— 
rk. 









Ships. aptains. from New Yo From Liverpool. 

New World oo MBIght. .crcccce July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 jAug 21....Dec 21....Apr 2) 
Weeat Point Mulliner.....sseeecellsccceecelleseeeesell | sseee@Beeeeseees WB. cessed 
Fidelia... Veaton.....+.+++ ce BuccccccclBeccceces 16 jSept 1....Jan 1....May 1 
Roscius. Eldridge.....+-+-++ Bhoc c0505cBbe sce cbee Lecvcellocccccecs | RR 
Isaae Wrigh -»Marshall....... Aug 1....Dec 1...-Apr 1 | ...+.1G...s0000-16reeveees 18 
Ashburton.... -» Bunting.....+++- cece Bocccccece C.ccccce 0 6 I cose bccccccce Zl. .ccceeedl 
Constellation. ... «+. LUC@...eceees coves UL .ceccodedboocccdesks | ccceBBcccccsée DB. cccccce 

Yorkshire........... Bryer...-. corevcccrelGrecccesslGscoccce 16 | Oct 1.... Feb 1...Junel 
Siddons.....+..+++++ CObd...cccccccccccccDvcces oenlivtonnses BB | coe Lecccccccokle: cocceoks 
Columbia ........++- Furber.......- Sept. 1....J coe May 1 | occe Bocccce 00016. weecee LB 
Patrick Henry....---Delan0.-.sscceeeees Gresesece Gevevevee 6 | cee Sleseeeeere Zlieeseseedl 
W aberlod..cocccccece AMON... cccccccccees Mepccccccdleccccocell | 000 DirccccccesMoccocccs 

New York.....+++--Cropper, ..sceceeere WGseeeeeeelG.eeee0e-16 |Nov 1....Mar 1....July if 
Sheridan... ..+.0eeeeeCOFMIBh...c-cecceceDseceseeeDeevevens BB haces BM. ccccdoctEdcceses BB 
M6éntezuma.......-..Lowber....... Oct 1...-Feb 1...June 1 [osoe WG.ccceceeelGrcccveeelB 
Henry Clay...+-++++-Howland....+.+++++ GC. ceccece Goove-cee GS | voce SheccccccccRboccccccedl 
John R. Skiddy.....-.Shipley....... c0cet BMoccccccckbccoccee 12 | ccc Bi cccccse Becccccce 

Oxford....-.e+e++e++-GOOdmansOn....+..16..00.00+16..0++++-16 |Dec 1.... Apr 1....Aug 
Garrick... .cccccesees EIdrid ge. .ceeescee WeesereesDeeeereeedl [eves Llesecccseellescccseeld 
Cambridge.........-Peabedy....... Nov t,...Mar 1....July L [06 WGreeeee ee MG. eeeee eel 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Pheir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.....s.+seeeeee0+-B)00 
sed “ to New York.....+.-++++s000.-Mg25 

ents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 

“ies and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 

ents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. y; 
Ag » ROBERT KERMI 





T, & J. SANDS & ¢o, Liverpool. 
ts for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Hen ay an ew World, 
6 amteibed ‘ - "ORINNE L, MINTURN & CO.,'N. Y. 
rare w Pe CHAPMAN, | BOWMAN & CO., Liverpooi 
for ships ius, Siddons, Sheridan an c 
. ame " ‘ ~~ SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACESTS, 

HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
T ceed each daar in the order in which they_are named, sailing unctuall from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, Portswouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New 
P ¥ York. London. 


Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 3 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ A, P 24, “ 24|July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 “ g «og DR 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “ 2%,  “ 2%, “ 24) Aug.13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,!I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, ar. 8 “98° “” 93) « 2B 
Marg. Bvans =. G. Tinker ~ oo? Bh 24 | Sept.13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8, Aprils; ‘ te, ; 2 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. “24, « 4 6 & 24] Oct. 13; Feb. a om 13 
hese ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experieaced n@ 
ube Gi care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best decatie- 


tion. 

e price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
es heeare. Neither t the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 
Apply to J GRISWOLD, 70 South anne. } 2 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— eon 


New York. 
ST. DENIS, (lst January........-+++ § 16th February, 
Hlowe, master. 


lot May..........eee0ee 4 16th —_ 





Days of Sailing from 








let Septemver . eee 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist [UATY.sccceceees Soi yore, 
pe f ist Retaiicccccoscov’s “216th November, 






BALTIMORE, let March.......-.+++++ ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master. jit July..sesseeee . jen August, 


lst November...- Ho — 
ONEID Ist April......++ zi ‘ 
Punck, master. Ist August. cess . ; 16th September, 
let December...--.++-. ( 16th January. “i 
The ships a-e all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. ee 7 


Goods sent to the subscribers will beforwarded freefrom any ex INCKEN, Agents, 


mar 13 es 8 Wall Street 





evcccceccsevecseocees adburne.... Dr. George Herrick...... 
° Willem Lap notiere. Dr. Samuel J. Stratford ‘ 
By order of the Boar 

- THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 





eee e rene eereeereeeee & 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





